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THE  MAKING  OF  A  SATIRIST 

Outside  art  there  is  little  in  human  life  or 
institutions  to  show  that  men  need  more  than 
cunning  to  maintain  their  ascendancy  in  the 
universal  struggle.  Imagination  is  so  rare 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  merely  a  surplus  of 
mental  energy  in  individuals,  of  no  immediate 
social  value,  and  in  the  long  run  no  more  than 
a  balm  to  leaven  the  lump.  So  long  as  men 
can  satisfy  their  natural  necessities  and  keep 
up  appearances  before  their  neighbours  they 
are  content,  and,  if  they  are  bored,  they  will 
avenge  themselves  in  quarrels  and  cruelty. 
The  few  individuals  who  are  gifted  with 
imagination  are,  by  the  gift,  removed  from 
the  common  life  and  incapacitated  for  it.  The 
very  few  pursue  their  creative  desire  regard¬ 
less  of  it  and  take  the  surface  happenings  of 
life  (even  love)  as  they  come.  Others  escape 
from  the  ordinary  stupid  egoism  of  the  human 
animal  into  a  pride  of  intellect  which  is  a  more 
ruthless  and  a  nobler  egoism.  Others  again, 
often  by  some  accident,  are  brought  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  life  of  common  men  and  spend 
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their  days,  their  substance,  and  their  minds  in 
combating  and  deriding  it.  They  stir  up  the 
lump  that  the  leaven  may  work  in  it.  Voltaire 
as  a  young  man  was  thrashed  publicly  by  the 
orders  of  a  nobleman  in  Paris,  and  never 
rested  until  by  his  wit  and  talent  he  had  risen 
superior  to  the  indignity  and  had  examined  the 
nature  of  it  and  the  circumstances  which  had 
made  it  possible.  Clearly  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  that  a  creature  of  superior  in¬ 
telligence  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  inferior. 
Once  a  lively  mind  starts  the  consideration  of 
its  personal  inconveniences  it  quickly  passes 
to  the  dissection  of  the  general  afflictions  of 
mankind,  and  soon  arrives  at  astonishment 
that  man,  who  has  dominated  the  world  by 
his  intelligence,  should  be  so  little  intelligent 
in  his  use  of  the  mastery  he  has  won,  but 
should  blind  himself  with  superstition  and 
greed,  slothfulness  and  fear.  Astonishment 
gives  way  to  horror,  anger,  dismay  and 
probably,  in  the  end,  to  amusement.  It  must 
be  that  or  contempt,  which,  to  a  healthy 
mind,  is  intolerable.  After  all,  these  strange 
creatures  are  living  according  to  their  equip¬ 
ment,  and  in  consonance  with  their  desire,  and 
their  tragedies  and  comedies  are  not  altogether 
of  their  own  making.  And  yet,  injustice, 
organized  injustice,  is  not  to  be  tolerated ; 
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though  a  man  may  be  stupid  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  stripped  of  his  self- 
respect.  He  will  make  a  bad  enough  mess  of 
his  affairs  without  being  helped  to  do  so  by 
parasites  who  trade  on  his  superstitions  and 
his  vanity,  by  princes,  priests,  professed  gover¬ 
nors  and  soldiers.  Beginning  with  rage  against 
common  men,  your  exasperated  man  of  lively 
intelligence  ends  by  pitying  them  and  desiring 
to  protect  them  and  to  urge  them  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  persons  and  institu¬ 
tions  by  which  they  are  cheated  and  betrayed 
and  led  to  renounce  their  freedom.  The  ideas 
which  sustain  these  persons  and  institutions 
become  the  object  of  lifelong  hatred  and 
attack,  the  weapons  used  being  irony  and 
ridicule.  Candide  was  written  to  deride  the 
complacent  optimism  which  in  the  face  of  an 
extraordinary  series  of  catastrophes  seemed 
petty  and  childish.  Life  is  so  precious,  so 
varied,  and  so  entertaining  that  there  is  no 
room  for  trite  theory  as  to  its  nature.  Even 
in  the  absence  of  imagination,  there  are 
enough  facts  available  for  common  sense  to 
draw  a  satisfactory  and  good-tempered  con¬ 
clusion.  Left  to  itself,  common  sense  may  be 
trusted  to  do  so,  but  while  it  is  possible  for 
lazy,  cunning  men  to  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  superstition,  common  sense  will  be  baffled, 
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and  there  will  be  an  appalling  separation 
between  the  life  and  ideas  of  the  few  great 
souls  who  labour  in  the  search  after  truth  and 
the  service  of  beauty  and  the  muddle  which 
passes  for  life  among  the  mediocre.  Worst  of 
all,  in  the  gulf  that  divides  them  will  thrive 
hypocrisy,  sentimentality,  spurious  govern¬ 
ment,  false  religion  and  bad  art,  which,  while 
they  cannot  touch  the  work  of  great  men,  can 
reduce  the  rest  to  the  condition  of  Yahoos, 
compared  with  whom  the  beasts  of  the  field 
are  pure  and  cleanly.  They  are  insanitary 
and  subject  to  moral  epidemics,  vile  emana¬ 
tions  which  lead  to  hideous  destruction,  misery, 
suffering  among  the  innocent,  injustice,  denial 
of  life,  and  death  in  its  most  ignoble  form,  as  a 
conqueror.  Into  that  region  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  satirist  to  let  in  air  and  sweet  laughter. 
While  there  is  laughter  disaster  can  be  staved 
off,  and  calamities  which  occur  can  be  faced 
and  remedied.  Such  imagination  as  the  satirist 
possesses  and  employs  is  engaged  in  constant 
reaction.  It  has  been  injured  and  rendered 
fastidious  by  some  affront,  or  excess  of  soli¬ 
tude,  or  unhappy  circumstance,  or  it  may  be 
congenitally  impaired  and  apt  to  delight  most 
in  those  appearances  in  life  which  defy  feeling 
because  they  are  false,  or  empty,  or  barren. 
Whatever  the  reason,  it  cannot  shake  off  the 
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influence  of  the  common  life  and  seeks  bitter 
comfort  in  the  comicality  even  of  its  own  im¬ 
pulses,  which,  being  disinterested,  are  out  of 
place  in  a  world  where  everything  is  subject 
to  interest.  Things  out  of  place  create  laughter, 
but  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  dis¬ 
crepancy  with  affectation,  laughter  is  kindled 
into  flame  and  becomes  destructive.  Nowhere 
is  such  concealed  discrepancy  more  apparent 
than  in  the  pretence  of  religion  by  funda¬ 
mentally  irreligious  minds.  Voltaire,  Swift, 
Pope,  Gogol,  almost  all  modern  satirists,  have 
fought  against  the  degradation  of  humanity 
by  organized  religion.  To  Voltaire  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  was  L’lnfame,  and  the  English 
Church,  which  in  the  nineteenth  century 
sprang  into  new  vigour  and  activity,  had  its 
satirist  in  Samuel  Butler,  who  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  becoming  a  parson.  His  escape  was  as 
great  a  turning-point  in  his  mental  life  as 
Voltaire’s  thrashing  was  in  his.  Nowadays  a 
young  man’s  refusal  at  the  last  moment  to 
take  orders  would  not  be  taken  tragically.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  young  men  to  leave  the 
lean  prospects  of  the  Church  for  the  more 
exciting  hopes  of  the  Stage.  But  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  when  Paley  was  a 
prophet  and  sectarian  quarrels  could  shake  the 
country,  secession  from  the  Church  was  an 
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insult  to  tradition  and  breeding  and  the  best 
hopes  of  England,  which  then  believed  that 
it  had  made  a  corner  in  true  religion,  and  was 
destined  to  prove  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
As  this  belief  coincided  with  commercial  ex¬ 
pansion  and  was  very  useful  to  it,  it  was 
extremely  popular.  With  the  Queen  defend¬ 
ing  the  faith  and  ruling  India  and  opening  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  all  was  well 
with  the  world,  or  would  be  by  the  time  Eng¬ 
land  had  finished  with  it.  In  such  glorious 
times,  who  would  not  be  a  parson  ?  One 
might  easily  become  a  Bishop  or  the  Head¬ 
master  of  a  great  Public  School,  on  the  playing 
fields  of  which  future  Waterloos  were  being 
won.  Reason  was  a  French  goddess  who  had 
been  thrown  down.  There  was  then  no 
Germany,  and  only  a  barbarian  Russia  bottled 
up  by  the  Crimean  War  in  the  Black  Sea. 
England  really  did  rule  the  waves,  and  the 
English  were  free  to  be  the  slaves  of  their 
own  conceit.  Shakespeare  was  not  altogether 
proper,  and  had  a  greater  successor  in  Tenny¬ 
son.  They  were  great  days,  and  only  wicked¬ 
ness  could  lead  a  young  man  to  refuse  to  rejoice 
in  them  and  to  share  them.  Samuel  Butler 
was  extremely  wicked,  so  wicked  that  the 
country  could  no  longer  contain  him,  and  he 
was  exiled  to  New  Zealand. 
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His  offence  was  this.  His  grandfather  was 
a  Bishop,  and  had  been  a  Headmaster  ;  his 
father  was  a  parson.  Coming  of  so  august  a 
line  he  must  either  be  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  or 
a  minister  of  religion.  The  first  would  be 
ruled  out  because  there  were  to  be  no  more 
wars  ;  the  second  because  ruling  the  waves 
would  be  rather  a  passive  and  inglorious  career, 
a  mere  matter  of  destroying  Chinese  pirates 
and  the  ignorant  natives  who  refused  to  learn 
the  blessedness  of  trade  and  Christianity  ;  and 
the  third  therefore  was  the  only  path  to  dis¬ 
tinction  worthy  of  the  family.  Preparation 
at  Cambridge  was  successful ;  disrespectful 
writings  in  the  college  magazine  could  be 
passed  over  as  young  indiscretions.  London 
proved  disastrous.  The  candidate  for  orders 
discovered  in  himself  a  human  interest  in 
human  beings.  Taking  a  class  of  small  boys 
he  found  that  some  of  them  had  not  been 
baptized,  and  that  the  unbaptized  were  not 
more  unruly  in  their  conduct  than  the  bap¬ 
tized,  neither  more  untruthful,  more  dis¬ 
obedient,  more  mischievous,  nor  less  amiable 
and  docile.  Paley  had  produced  evidences  of 
Christianity,  but  none  so  unshakable  as  this 
to  the  contrary.  The  spirit  of  science  was  in 
the  air.  When  facts  were  established,  an 
honest  man  could  not  close  his  eyes  to  them. 
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If  Christianity  depends  on  the  efficacy  of 
baptism,  then,  where  baptism  is  obviously  not 
efficacious,  it  must  take  the  consequences  and 
depart.  If,  again,  it  was  necessary  to  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  baptism  in  order  to  be  a 
parson,  it  had  become  impossible  for  Butler 
to  adopt  the  career  chosen  for  him.  In  much 
else  of  the  Christian  religion  he  was  inclined 
to  believe,  having  as  yet  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  but,  as  a  parson  must  baptize  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  he  could  not  take  orders 
however  much  he  might  have  enjoyed  the 
other  functions  of  the  profession.  His  refusal 
was  an  insult  to  his  father,  to  his  grandfather, 
to  England  and  the  Empire,  and  the  Heaven 
which  commanded  them  to  rise  from  out  the 
azure  main.  If  those  who  were  insulted  were 
hurt  by  it,  he  who  made  the  insult  probably 
suffered  even  more.  It  is  no  light  thing, 
having  acquiesced  in  a  tradition,  to  lose  its 
support,  and  when  a  man  breaks  with  a  tra¬ 
dition  because  it  threatens  his  sincerity,  he 
needs  and  looks  for  sympathy.  He  never  gets 
it  from  those  who  cling  to  the  tradition,  even 
though  it  be  one  of  charity  and  kindness  and 
goodwill  towards  men.  Further,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  case  of  Samuel  Butler,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a  man  who  has  been  spoon¬ 
fed  for  the  ministry  until  he  is  twenty-four 
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is  badly  handicapped  for  the  pursuit  of  any 
other  career.  A  young  man  marked  out  to  be 
a  divine  in  a  family  of  divines  must  necessarily 
have  been  tied  down  to  rigid  rules  of  conduct 
and  cut  off  from  those  amiable  relationships 
with  other  human  beings  which  make  the  way 
easier  for  traffic  and  communion  with  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  profession.  A  parson’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  laymen  are  always  a  little  in¬ 
human  ;  he  has  in  times  of  peace  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  uniform,  authority  and  impersonality 
enjoyed  in  times  of  war  by  the  soldier.  Butler 
probably  knew  that  his  real  offence  lay  not 
so  much  in  his  flouting  of  tradition  as  in  his 
renunciation  of  this  advantage.  It  must  have 
cost  him  something  to  keep  his  sense  of  humour 
alive,  and,  when  he  considered  the  hopeless 
position  of  a  renegade  almost-parson  in  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  height  of  her  Christian  and 
commercial  authority,  how  like  he  was  to  a 
tailless  peacock  in  mating  time,  then  he  must 
have  been  very  happy  to  set  his  face  towards 
New  Zealand  on  which  Western  civilization 
had  not  long  made  its  mark.  He  would,  at  any 
rate,  be  putting  thousands  of  miles  between 
himself  and  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture,  as 
Voltaire  was  happy  to  place  the  Channel 
between  himself  and  France  where  he  (and 
self-respecting  humanity)  had  been  outraged. 
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Heinrich  Heine  was  not  altogether  senti¬ 
mental  and  self-laudatory  when  he  declared 
that  only  the  exiles  loved  their  country.  They 
are  in  a  better  position  to  love  it  with  know¬ 
ledge  than  those  who  never  stir  out  of  its 
confusion,  or  break  the  habits  which  tend  to 
indifference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exile  can 
never  recover  his  local,  narrow  patriotism  once 
he  has  perceived  the  merits  and  excellencies 
of  another  country,  or  another  way  of  living. 
Escaped  from  shepherding  souls  in  crowded 
places,  Butler  found  himself  tending  sheep  in 
empty  country,  in  rough  conditions  where 
there  was  no  room  for  anything  but  common 
sense,  no  energy  except  for  money-making, 
little  companionship,  and,  except  for  mission¬ 
aries  among  the  natives,  very  little  religion. 
There  might  be  a  Bishop  or  two,  but  they  had 
to  be  men  as  well.  The  lack  of  cultured  society 
left  room  for  thought  and  for  the  increasingly 
necessary  effort  for  the  exile  to  discover  exactly 
what  was  in  his  mind,  what  it  was  that  had 
expelled  him  from  the  society  in  which  he  had 
till  then  had  a  pleasant  enough  time,  and  how 
his  fortunes  had  taken  so  strange  a  turn  to 
divert  him  from  the  souls  of  men  to  sheep. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  cast  him  forth 
he  was  “  wicked,”  but  he  was  conscious  of  no 
wickedness,  rather  of  an  access  of  goodness  and 
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a  sense  of  liberation.  Instead  of  being  pledged 
to  instruct  men,  he  was  in  the  happier  position 
of  being  able  to  learn  about  them  from  sheep, 
and  birds,  and  the  natives  both  primitive  and 
contaminated  with  civilization. 

Hardly  had  he  left  England  than  his  sense 
of  triumph  was  assailed  by  the  publication  of 
The  Origin  of  Species.  The  human  race  was 
invited  to  consider  its  kinship  with  the  beasts, 
its  descent  through  the  ape  from  rudimentary 
forms  of  life.  Butler  read  the  book  in  New 
Zealand,  and  was  immensely  excited  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  it  a  way  of  thinking  about  life  without 
hocus-pocus.  With  scientifically  established 
facts,  he  thought,  reason  and  imagination 
could  be  brought  to  bear  directly  on  life  with¬ 
out  being  baffled  by  superstition  and  myth 
and  ritual.  Fundamentally  there  was  no 
more  difference  between  man  and  beast  than 
there  was  between  baptized  and  unbaptized. 
The  Darwinian  revolution  in  thought  sorted 
with  and  in  part  explained  his  own  revolt 
from  the  Church  of  his  upbringing.  His 
idealism  was  fired  and  he  began  to  see  a 
prospect  of  the  world  speedily  coming  to  its 
senses.  To  further  this  great  end  he  wrote 
much  in  the  only  sheet  open  to  him,  the  Press 
of  Christchurch,  and  called  down  upon  himself 
the  displeasure  of  a  Bishop.  This  opened  his 
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first  campaign  in  controversy  and  set  his 
mind  off  on  its  unending  exploration  of  its  own 
recesses.  If  Darwin  was  right  the  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible  was  wrong.  Butler  set 
himself  to  discover  what  there  was  to  be  said 
on  either  side.  There  are  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and,  if  new  truth  cannot  spring 
into  life  in  a  day,  neither  can  an  organized 
Church  live  for  centuries  except  it  contain 
some  spiritual  force. 

However,  more  important  than  argument 
for  or  against  the  theory  of  natural  descent 
was  the  proper  conduct  of  the  sheep-run  and 
the  making  of  enough  money  to  be  able  to 
return  to  England  to  see  what  really  was 
happening.  It  is  useless  to  set  out  on  an 
intellectual  or  spiritual  campaign  without 
having  humbler  needs  provided  for.  Evolved 
or  divinely  privileged,  human  beings  have 
arranged  that  existence  shall  depend  upon 
money,  which  is  therefore  the  first  thing  for 
an  intelligent  man  to  consider.  Hard  work 
provided  enough  to  ensure  a  humble  livelihood, 
and  Butler  returned  to  weigh  up  for  his  own 
satisfaction  between  science  and  religion.  His 
early  experience  with  the  Church  had  made 
him  suspicious  of  all  men  in  authority,  and  he 
was  horrified  to  find  that  the  England  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  had  been  too  wily  for  its 
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enemy  and  had  drawn  the  sting  of  Darwin’s 
theory  by  giving  him  an  almost  parsonic 
position.  His  theory  was  regarded  not  as  a 
faith  to  be  believed  in,  but  as  a  new  superstition 
to  be  subscribed  to  as  soon  as  its  success  was 
assured.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  prospectus  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion  until  it  was  seen  how 
the  Public  were  going  to  take  it.  Jokes  about 
apes  made  the  idea  familiar,  but  it  was  very 
far  from  being  established.  Vested  interests 
had  not  yet  seen  how  to  make  use  of  it,  though 
there  were  not  wanting  opportunists  to  establish 
a  vested  interest  in  Darwinism.  Such  men 
would  ruin  it  as  they  had  ruined  Christianity. 

Not  perceiving  the  full  extent  of  the  trouble 
or  the  difficulties  that  lay  ahead,  and  not  yet 
having  produced  any  theories  of  his  own 
which  he  could  take  seriously — (for  his  mind 
seems  always  to  have  begun  by  amusement 
at  the  ideas  which  crossed  it) — Butler  deter¬ 
mined  to  become  a  painter,  and  to  follow  art 
as  a  vocation  and  a  trade.  Art,  like  sheep¬ 
farming,  must  be  made  to  pay,  or  there  is  no 
excuse  for  it.  He  desired,  like  every  honest 
man,  to  use  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  mind  for 
himself.  His  instinct  was  urging  him  against 
satire,  until  it  became  inevitable,  and  also, 
his  instinct  knew,  that  if  there  was  work  to  be 
done,  a  training  in  art  and  a  knowledge  of  it 
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would  be  immeasurably  valuable.  Such  a 
training  would  be  a  very  pleasant  occupation, 
and  a  counter-agent  to  excessive  indulgence  in 
thought  about  religion  and  science.  If  you  are 
beginning  to  feel  a  fever  of  irritation  at  the 
world’s  absurdity  it  is  as  well  to  seek  sanity 
where  you  can  find  it.  Against  the  world  art 
is  the  most  effective  of  all  weapons,  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  world  encourages 
imitations  of  art  and  applauds  those  who 
produce  the  most  successful  counterfeits  of  it. 
If  a  man  has  trained  himself  to  be  able  to 
detect  the  difference  between  real  and  sham 
works  of  art  he  will  the  better  sift  true  thought 
and  false,  real  and  spurious  feeling. 

Butler  was  also  fortified  with  music.  In 
the  curious  “  Biographical  Statement  ”  which 
precedes  The  Notebooks  there  is  this  entry  : 
1848.  First  heard  the  music  of  Handel.  He 
was  thirteen  at  the  time  and  can  hardly  have 
established  then  his  profound  admiration  for 
that  master,  though  the  impression  made  was 
sufficiently  remarkable  for  him  to  be  able  to  fix 
the  date  in  later  years.  However  that  may  be, 
he  clung  to  music  as  a  reality  in  a  universe  of 
freakish  appearances,  was  firmly  convinced 
that  Handel  was  its  greatest  practitioner,  and, 
among  the  carefully  selected  immortals  of  his 
preferences,  placed  him  with  Shakespeare  and 
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the  writer  of  Homer’s  Odyssey.  His  devotion 
to  these  preferred  immortals  made  it  impossible 
to  use  art  or  literature  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  fortune  and  popularity.  To  do  so  were 
a  betrayal  of  them,  and,  if  he  could  not  serve 
them  and  follow  in  their  wake,  at  least  he 
could  protect  their  memory  and  their  work 
from  treachery  by  controversy  and  satire. 

Though  a  picture  of  his  is  hung  in  the  Tate 
Gallery,  he  was  a  failure  as  a  painter,  and 
admitted  it  good-humouredly.  Later  on  he 
turned  to  music,  and  composed  “  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  style  of  Handel,”  and  studied 
harmony  and  counterpoint  for  years.  Probably 
these  efforts  were  made  merely  to  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  work  of  his  idol, 
who  more  and  more  appealed  to  him  as  a 
sensible  and  fortunate  man  who  was  able  to 
live  in  a  serene  enjoyment  of  all  the  little 
pleasures  of  existence  and  the  superb  joy  of 
his  art.  What  had  science,  what  had  religion 
to  offer  better  than  that  ?  Though  few  may 
reach  the  rare  joy,  surely  it  is  only  a  queer 
blindness,  some  perversion  of  sense  that  makes 
men  withhold  from  the  little  pleasures.  If 
that  perversion  could  be  corrected,  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  laugh  themselves  out  of 
it,  there  would  be  an  end  of  their  general 
support  of  a  code  of  conduct  so  impossible 
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and  unpractical  that  they  must  all  do  what 
they  want  to  do  and  really  believe  to  be  good 
for  them  apologetically  and  on  the  sly.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  anything  a  man  may  write 
will  induce  his  contemporaries  to  amend  or 
adapt  their  folly,  but  there  is  always  the  hope 
that  he  may  reach  their  descendants  in  time 
to  save  them.  It  is  this  hope,  backed  by  the 
habit  of  writing,  once  it  is  acquired,  that 
urges  a  good  writer  on  when  he  places  himself 
at  the  service  of  his  books  as  they  insist  on 
being  written. 
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When  a  man  finds  himself  projected  from  the 
community  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
would  pleasantly  sustain  him  so  long  as  he 
behaves  himself,  he  is  surprised  at  first  to 
find  himself  living  unsustained.  If  he  is  weak 
or  stupid  he  may  go  down  to  destruction,  or 
seek  the  distressing  company  of  individuals 
who  have  been  expelled  from  other  com¬ 
munities  for  unmentionable  reasons.  If  he  has 
been  driven  out  for  intelligence,  then  for  the 
first  time  he  begins  to  be  happy,  to  breathe 
freely,  to  exercise  his  intelligence  indepen¬ 
dently  of  rules  and  conventions  upon  his  own 
unaided  existence.  He  finds  himself  left,  like 
one  marooned,  with  a  body  demanding  food, 
drink  and  any  luxuries  to  which  it  may  have 
grown  accustomed,  and  what  Donne  called 
“  his  little  wandering,  sportful  soul,  guest 
and  companion  of  his  body.”  Once  all  hope 
of  re-admission  to  the  community  is  aban¬ 
doned  the  soul  grows  lively  and  demands  a 
satisfactory  existence.  It  claims  the  energy 
which  in  the  community  is  devoted  to  out- 
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doing  and  placating  and  cheating  the  neigh¬ 
bours.  That  energy  drives  it  into  some  pas¬ 
sionate  employment  of  the  mind,  insisting 
on  creation  or  exploration.  So  long  as  the 
body  is  well  fed  and  tended  and  in  good  health 
then  all  other  mundane  matters  are  small 
and  insignificant,  though  not  for  that  reason 
to  be  neglected  and  passed  by  without  under¬ 
standing.  But  the  values  of  the  community  are 
thrown  over  and  men  and  women  are  prized 
only  for  the  sportfulness  or  liveliness  of  their 
souls,  and  by  that  they  are  measured.  For 
this  reason  artists,  philosophers  and  other 
persons  marooned  by  society  love  children 
and  are  at  their  ease  with  them.  The  souls 
of  children  are  free,  though,  as  love  has  not 
yet  entered  into  them,  they  have  no  human 
worth  and  are  only  to  be  wondered  at  as  they 
fly.  Great  artists  are  entirely  absorbed  in 
contemplating  the  growth  of  the  soul,  drawing 
all  life  up  into  itself  for  sustenance  in  its 
flowering.  Smaller  artists  are  amused  by  it, 
play  tricks  with  it :  some  pluck  it  to  pieces  : 
others  again  wonder  what  the  devil  becomes 
of  the  souls  of  children  that  they  should  grow 
up  into  such  greedy,  callous,  indifferent  men 
and  women.  The  very  smallest  sell  theirs  in 
packets  and  parcels  to  the  community,  and 
the  very  basest  sell  imitations. 
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Butler’s  mind  was  too  inquisitive  to  be  that 
of  a  great  artist.  He  was  too  conscious,  too 
reasonable,  too  desirous  of  knowing  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  community  from  which  he 
had  been  expelled.  He  was  not  content 
merely  to  imagine  it  and  to  take  the  good  there 
was  in  it  and  pass  on,  thankful  to  be  rid  of  it. 
He  never  was  rid  of  it.  He  wanted  not  so 
much  to  be  avenged  on  it  as  to  be  amused  by 
it.  He  was  mischievous,  though  never  ma¬ 
licious.  Once  a  thing,  a  person  or  an  idea 
had  amused  him  he  could  never  let  it  go, 
since  there  was  never  any  end  to  the  fun  to 
be  extracted  from  it.  For  this  reason  his 
books  are  all  the  same,  the  same  crotchets 
peep  out  of  every  one  of  them;  and  in  every 
one  all  things  from  God  to  a  pair  of  turtles 
become  crotchets.  Deride  academicism  as  he 
may,  he  never  threw  off  the  donnish  trick 
of  wishing  to  “  score  off  ”  an  opponent,  real 
or  imaginary.  When  he  came  to  write  a 
novel,  the  mere  fact  of  creating  a  character 
was  a  “  score  ”  off  him  and  her.  In  this  he 
was  very  like  the  Deity  of  the  Church  he 
abandoned,  who  created  man  only  to  “  score 
him  off.”  Being  so  proficient  in  that  art, 
Butler  could  not  be  content  with  such  a  God¬ 
head.  He  hoped  Darwin  would  help  him  out, 
but,  Darwin  failing,  he  too  was  laid  open  to 
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mischief  and  plucked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
passer-by.  It  is  always  a  temptation  for  an 
ingenious  mind  to  measure  the  world  by  its 
own  fantasy,  and,  having  created  Erewhon, 
Butler  could  rarely  resist  using  it  as  a  test 
for  the  various  phenomena  that  presented 
themselves  to  his  view  after  his  return  to 
England.  An  exile  re-settling  in  a  beloved 
country,  only  to  find  that  it  has  no  place  for 
him,  is  forced  into  the  position  of  an  onlooker, 
and  can  only  serve  his  country  by  giving  it 
the  benefit  of  his  observations.  He  will  begin 
with  those  gathered  before  his  exile  or  de¬ 
veloped  during  it.  The  Church  of  England 
had  had  its  position  undermined  by  the 
development  of  machines  and  the  growth 
of  industrialism.  There  had  been  a  greater 
change  in  the  practice  of  life  than  had  yet 
become  apparent  in  ideas  concerning  it.  Money 
had  become  more  generally  accessible  and 
therefore  more  powerful.  There  had  arisen 
a  new  class  of  men  professing  Christianity  on 
Sunday  and  sweating  women  and  children 
from  Monday  to  Saturday.  The  small  in¬ 
vestor  was  beginning  to  emerge,  his  greed 
assisting  the  unscrupulous  plans  of  ambitious 
schemers.  Even  in  the  country  squire  and 
parson  no  longer  had  things  all  their  own 
way,  though  they  too  had  their  share  in  the 
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country’s  “  prosperity  ”  and  managed  to  keep 
up  appearances.  There  was  as  yet  no  radical 
change  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
more  than  ever  was  it  true,  as  King  Leopold 
of  the  Belgians  had  warned  Queen  Victoria, 
that  appearances  only  were  regarded,  while  the 
reality  was  “  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference.”  Extravagant  success  had  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  nation’s  vices,  and  the  English 
in  their  blindness  were  letting  themselves  be 
run  away  with  by  the  machines  of  their  in¬ 
vention,  that  is,  exploiting  them  for  all  they 
were  worth  without  giving  a  thought  to  their 
use.  Heine  had  perceived  that  weakness  when 
he  visited  England,  and  wrote  of  it  that  the 
machines  were  like  men  and  the  men  like 
machines.  It  made  him  miserable  to  see  it, 
and  during  his  stay  his  whole  longing  was  to 
get  back  to  Germany,  where,  as  yet,  the 
mechanism  of  the  industrial  system  had  not 
begun  to  absorb  and  crush  spiritual  energy. 
He  was  blinded  to  the  virtue  and  quality 
of  English  life,  as  Butler,  years  after,  was 
not.  The  English  spirit  subsisted  in  spite  of 
the  confusion  and  hypocrisy  engendered  by 
the  changes  that  had  come  over  its  existence. 
In  spite  of  the  general  desire  to  be  hoodwinked, 
there  remained  the  incomparable  moral  reserve 
stored  up  by  English  habits,  and  while  that 
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remained  intact  the  conflict  between  moribund 
institutions  and  new  desires  could  be  regarded 
as  a  spectacle  and  found  wonderfully  enter¬ 
taining.  Was  ever  such  a  time  ?  A  religion 
which  was  no  religion,  an  Empire  which  was 
no  Empire,  a  democracy  which  adored  its 
Royal  Family,  and  respected  the  inequalities 
of  wealth  more  even  than  the  %  inequalities  of 
birth,  and  was  content  with  antique,  cumbrous 
laws  and  a  constitution  which  denied  democ¬ 
racy  !  A  community  so  successful  that  in 
spite  of  its  slums,  its  crammed  prisons,  its 
emptying  villages,  it  was  not  far  short  of 
believing  the  millennium  to  have  arrived.  A 
traveller  returning  with  tales  of  such  a  country 
in  the  wilds  of  Central  Asia  would  never  be 
believed. 

In  New  Zealand  Butler  had  explored  a 
mountain  range  near  his  station.  His  fantastic 
imagination  must  often  have  found  amusement 
in  supposing  strange  countries  to  lie  beyond 
it,  perhaps  ancient  civilizations,  perhaps  com¬ 
munities  as  queer  as  that  which  he  had  left  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  with  men  failing 
in  their  desire  for  life  and  inventing  all  sorts  of 
reasons  and  excuses  for  going  on  with  it. 
Perhaps  there  were  also  people  who  had  con¬ 
structed  machines  and  bound  themselves  as 
slaves  to  them.  “  Day  by  day,  however,  the 
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machines  arc  gaining  ground  upon  us  ;  day  by 
day  we  arc  becoming  more  subservient  to 
them  ;  more  men  are  daily  bound  down  as 
slaves  to  tend  them,  more  men  are  daily  de¬ 
voting  the  energies  of  their  whole  lives  to  the 
development  of  mechanical  life.  The  upshot 
is  simply  a  question  of  time,  but  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  machines  will  hold  the  real 
supremacy  over  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
is  what  no  person  of  truly  philosophic  mind 
can  for  a  moment  question. 

“  Our  opinion  is  that  war  to  the  death  should 
be  instantly  proclaimed  against  them.  Every 
machine  of  every  sort  should  be  destroyed  by 
the  well-wisher  of  his  species.  Let.  there -be  no 
exceptions  made,  no  quarter  shown  ;  let  us  at 
once  go  back  to  the  primeval  condition  of  the 
race.  If  it  be  urged  that  this  is  impossible 
under  the  present  condition  of  human  affairs, 
this  at  once  proves  that  the  mischief  is  already 
done,  that  our  servitude  has  commenced  in 
good  earnest,  that  we  have  raised  a  race  of 
beings  whom  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  destroy, 
and  that  we  are  not  only  enslaved  but  are 
absolutely  acquiescent  in  our  bondage.” 

Here  is  the  germ  from  which  grew  that 
strange  lop-sided  book  Erewhon  :  or,  Over  the 
Range. 

It  is  an  amateur’s  book.  Its  author  re- 
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garded  himself  as  a  painter  by  profession  and 
wrote  it  with  various  intentions.  First,  to 
collect  his  contributions  to  the  New  Zealand 
Press  ;  second,  because  a  friend  suggested  it ; 
third,  because  England  was  too  interestingly 
absurd  to  escape  ironic  description.  The  book 
is  hardly  more  than  that.  It  is  loosely  thrown 
together  and  there  is  little  attempt  at  charac¬ 
terization.  Grotesque  names  are  produced  by 
inverting  common  English  names  into  Nosnibor, 
Yram,  Senoj,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
title  of  the  book  was  Nowhere  reversed.  The 
philosophy  relating  to  the  machines  and  the 
rights  of  animals  and  vegetables  is  dragged 
in  and  hopelessly  upsets  the  balance  of  the 
book,  making  it  difficult  to  read  until  you 
know  your  way  about  in  it  and  the  order  in 
which  to  take  its  pages.  Few  good  books 
have  so  many  faults,  and  yet  it  remains  the 
one  enduring  satire  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  England.  It  cuts  deep.  Butler  was  more 
competent  to  deal  with  the  Anglican  Church 
than  Voltaire  was  to  assault  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  could  satirize  it  without  scandal  or 
defamation  of  the  character  of  its  practitioners. 
He  knew  its  effect  upon  the  mind  and  exactly 
where  it  came  into  conflict  with  intelligence. 
Also  he  knew  the  Church  from  the  inside  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  simplicity  and  honesty 
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of  its  members.  Their  fault  was  certainly  not 
guile  and  subtlety.  Faith  was  to  them  that 
quality  of  the  mind  which  enables  it  to  baffle 
good  sense  or  sound  thought.  It  removes  in¬ 
consistencies  out  of  harm’s  way  and  covers 
up  uncomfortable  facts.  The  English  ideal  is 
comfort,  and  English  religion,  like  every  other 
English  institution,  is  employed  to  further  that 
ideal. 

The  French  Revolution  had  given  men  a 
new  idea  and  invited  them  to  think  in  a  new 
way.  The  most  comfortable  of  men  will 
bestir  himself  to  avoid  doing  that,  and  the 
English  flung  themselves  into  the  task  of  sup¬ 
pressing  Napoleon  with  disastrous  effects  upon 
their  economic  system.  They  were  saved  fronx 
ruin  and  generations  of  uncomfortable  living 
by  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  and  the 
spinning- jenny,  leading  to  the  factory  system. 
Very  soon  they  were  more  comfortable  than 
they  had  ever  been ;  richer,  better  served, 
housed,  clothed  and  fed.  They  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  start  of  other  nations,  and  were  quickly 
so  much  more  prosperous  than  their  rivals  that 
they  dreamed  of  an  eternal  divinely-appointed 
superiority.  Machines  had  done  so  much  for 
them  that  they  shut  their  eyes  to  all  that 
machines  could  not  do,  and,  as  their  religion 
helped  them  to  shut  their  eyes,  they  clung  to 
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it  and  jealously  preserved  the  faith  it  enjoined. 
Indeed,  the  Church  throve  and  made  itself 
interesting  to  minds  impervious  to  the  new 
ideas  striving  in  the  world  by  great  theological 
battles  fought  among  the  divines.  What 
human  being  was  ever  more  consistently  happy 
than  an  Englishman  who  is  making  plenty  of 
money  and  at  the  same  time  can  believe  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  pious  and  good  man  ?  The  solid 
men  of  the  sixties  were  in  that  condition  and 
they  made  the  Church  as  solid  as  themselves. 

Now  Samuel  Butler  was  a  solid  man  and 
would  have  been  just  as  pleased  with  that 
state  of  affairs  as  any  of  them,  but  for  the  fact 
that  nature  had  maliciously  endowed  him 
with  that  rare  gift,  an  original  mind.  He 
preferred  solidity  of  thought  to  worldly  solidity 
backed  by  a  conveniently  inappropriate  creed. 
Fate  had  also  played  a  trick  with  him  by 
designing  him  from  birth  for  the  exposition  of 
that  creed.  As  his  mind  developed  he  began 
to  look  for  solid  ground  in  it,  and,  finding  it 
not,  he  rejected  the  creed  and  the  mode  of  life 
which  supported  it.  He  was  young  at  the  time, 
and  such  wholesale  rejection  probably  seemed 
necessary.  There  could  not  have  been  any 
apparent  alternative  except  being  tied  to  a 
creed,  or  tied  to  a  machine,  and  young  men 
who  make  inward  declarations  of  independence 
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are  apt  to  see  only  hard  and  fast  alternatives, 
since  they  have  not  experience  enough  to 
make  allowance  for  development  and  change, 
or  to  see  the  necessity  which  in  the  evolution 
of  a  community  makes  room  for  honest 
thought.  Had  Butler  stayed  in  England  he 
would  probably  have  become  a  journalist, 
like  most  of  the  incompatibles  of  the  polite 
professions.  His  energy  would  have  been 
absorbed,  and  he  would  have  become  a  pro¬ 
fessional  writer  instead  of  the  amateur  which 
he  never  ceased  to  be.  But  in  that  case  his 
originality,  which  never  had  the  backing  of 
deep  emotional  capacity  or  poetic  power, 
would  have  been  impaired.  He  would  not 
have  had  so  ardent  an  enthusiasm  for  Darwin 
or  so  bitter  a  subsequent  disappointment. 

That  enthusiasm  was  at  first  his  great 
comfort  in  his  exile.  There  had  been  religious 
feeling  even  in  the  Church  which  he  had 
renounced,  and  he  had  responded  to  it  ques¬ 
tioning  or  unquestioning.  His  revolt  had 
fortified  that  feeling  in  him,  and  its  only 
outlet  was  in  Handel’s  music.  His  mind  had 
no  share  in  it,  no  machinery,  no  idea  for 
dealing  with  it.  The  conception  of  evolution 
gave  him  ideas  into  which  his  feeling  could 
pour.  His  mind  was  then  as  easy  and  pur¬ 
poseful  as  the  life  it  desired  to  understand. 
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Like  life  it  knew  not  its  end,  but  it  knew  its 
own  desire  and  was  satisfied.  How  amazing 
then  seemed  the  England  he  had  left,  enslaved 
by  its  machines  and  disguising  its  slavery 
with  the  phrases  of  a  religion  entirely  discon¬ 
nected  from  the  facts  of  life.  Could  not 
evolution,  which  apparently  explained  so  much, 
account  for  the  strangeness  of  life  on  that 
island  where  men  were  so  wonderfully  oblivious 
of  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 
and  so  obstinate  in  their  ignorance.  How, 
for  instance,  would  Darwin,  who  accounted 
so  wonderfully  for  so  many  things,  account 
for  machines  ?  Were  not  they  too  evolved  ? 
Evolved  they  were,  thought  Butler,  and  with 
a  horrible  and  unnatural  rapidity  of  which 
no  man  could  see  the  end.  How  if  they  were 
destined  to  be  as  fatal  to  man  as  man  had 
been  to  the  ichthyosaurus  ? 

This  was  just  the  kind  of  fantastic  idea  his 
mind  loved  to  play  about.  It  is  an  Epicurean 
mind,  desiring  first  and  foremost  amusement. 
It  plays  with  ideas,  then  begins  to  be  fond  of 
them,  then  to  idolize  them,  finally  to  be 
obsessed  by  them.  The  ideas  in  Erewhon  are 
by  no  means  exhausted  in  that  book,  and  in 
his  other  works  they  thrust  themselves  in  even 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  And  in  Erewhon 
they  are  rather  out  of  hand,  and  sometimes 
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obscure  the  satire  and  upset  its  logic.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  trace  the  structure  of  the 
book.  Having  developed  its  main  ideas  in 
subsequent  compositions,  Butler  claimed  for 
it  that  he  had  established  the  analogy  between 
crime  and  disease.  Certainly  the  trial  of  a 
man  for  being  in  a  consumption  provides  some 
of  the  keenest  pages,  but  it  is  only  there  as  an 
afterthought. 

The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  Over  the  Range, 
and  the  country  described  so  well  in  the 
opening  is  that  of  the  author’s  sheep-run  in 
New  Zealand.  He  liked  nightmares  and  to 
tease  himself  with  them.  He  must  often  have 
asked  himself,  suppose  he  were  to  walk  over 
the  range  and  find  another  England.  Then 
his  ingenuity  played  with  the  notion,  and 
supposed  a  people  like  the  English  who  had 
pushed  their  folly  so  far  that  they  could  endure 
it  no  more.  Such  a  people  would  act  by  law  : 
they  would  suppress  their  suffering  by  legis¬ 
lation.  They  would  agree  to  discard  all  abuses 
which  interfered  with  their  comfort,  but  they 
would  make  no  difficulty  about  unreasonable 
and  illogical  survivals.  They  might  bestir 
themselves  to  preserve  their  health  and  their 
wealth,  but  they  would  not  raise  a  finger  to 
defend  their  intelligence.  The  Erewhonians 
then  had  decreed  the  abolition  of  machinery, 
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but  had  not  amended  the  structure  of  their 
society,  though  they  had  gained  somewhat  in 
common  sense.  Yet  what  they  had  gained  in 
common  sense  they  had  lost  in  imagination. 
They  remained  middle-class  and  governed 
entirely  by  public  opinion.  “  A  man’s  busi¬ 
ness,  they  hold,  is  to  think  as  his  neighbours  do, 
for  Heaven  help  him  if  he  thinks  good  what 
they  count  bad.”  That  is  indeed  the  whole  of 
Erewhonian  philosophy,  and  that  philosophy 
is  their  religion,  the  worship  of  Ydgrun,  a 
worship  which  made  them,  with  their  supe¬ 
riority  in  common  sense  over  the  English, 
detest  physical  ill-health  and  look  kindly  upon 
the  less  injurious  offence  against  the  com¬ 
munity  of  moral  confusion,  so  that  they  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  one  and  punish  the  other.  But 
their  common  sense  leaves  them  exposed  to 
the  wiles  of  prophets  and  philosophers.  They 
will  listen  to  any  man  if  he  has  only  taken  the 
trouble  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  procure  a 
reputation.  Any  man  who  can  influence  public 
opinion  has  them  at  his  mercy.  They  are 
unshakable  only  in  their  attitude  towards 
money,  which  procures  for  a  man  the  greatest 
credit  with  Ydgrun  or  public  opinion.  Outside 
that  they  follow  fashion  and  believe  what  it  is 
polite  to  believe.  So  long  as  appearances  can 
be  approved  and  maintained  the  reality  can 
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be  ignored.  Nothing  but  a  good  countenance 
and  physique  preserved  by  good  health  is 
asked  of  the  good  Erewhonian  who  is  attached 
to  the  society,  into  which  he  has  perversely 
insisted  on  being  born,  by  money  and  the 
minor  currency  of  the  Musical  Banks. 

The  perversity  of  the  Erewhonian  begins 
before  birth,  if  their  mythology  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  their  faith.  Birth,  being 
associated  with  sickness,  is  disgraceful,  but  is 
palliated  as  apparently  inevitable.  It  is  not 
altogether  the  fault  of  the  Erewhonians  that 
the  unborn  plague  them  ;  though,  having  been 
born  themselves,  they  might  be  presumed  to 
know  something  about  it  and  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  :  neither  are  they  to  be  blamed  if 
they  succumb  under  persecution.  The  unborn 
have  a  selfish  disregard  of  the  society  into 
which  they  insist  on  thrusting  their  way,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  living  have  a  certain 
sneaking  sympathy  with  them.  However, 
experience  shows  that  the  unborn  are  too 
strong  for  the  living,  and  their  perversity  has 
to  be  tolerated.  Such  adepts  in  self-deception 
as  the  Erewhonians  may  be  trusted  to  make 
the  discomfort  palatable,  and  they  disguise 
birth  and  hide  it  away,  as  they  do  indigestion 
by  calling  it  drunkenness  and  excusing  it. 

Butler  cannot  always  keep  his  ideas  within 
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his  satire,  or  submit  his  mind  to  its  logic.  He 
drags  in  his  paper  on  the  evolution  of  machines, 
which  was  written  long  before  Erewhon  was 
thought  of,  and,  having  given  himself  that 
much  license,  allows  himself  to  indulge  his 
notions  of  the  relations  of  parents  and  children, 
young  and  old,  the  rights  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  without  troubling  to  acclimatize 
them  to  the  Erewhonian  atmosphere.  His  own 
enjoyment  of  the  ideas  of  evolution  leads  him 
to  play  mischievously  with  any  notion  that 
grew  out  of  it,  and  to  set  it  down  with  an 
elaborate  parade  of  seriousness  before  he  had 
begun  to  think  seriously  about  it.  Enough  for 
him  that  it  was  entertaining,  and  he  cared  not 
at  all  whether  it  might  be  as  amusing  to  other 
people.  If  a  man  is  writing  a  book,  it  is  his 
own  book,  and  he  may,  nay,  he  must,  write  it 
in  his  own  way,  and  take  his  own  risk  of  its 
being  a  bad  book,  naked  and  unashamed. 
Further,  if  a  man  is  writing  a  satire,  he  has 
already  put  himself  out  of  the  running  for 
popularity  and  may  indulge  his  fancies  without 
much  additional  shame  to  himself  or  his  work. 
Butler,  writing  Erewhon,  was  pleased  and 
astonished  to  find  himself  an  author  producing 
a  real  book.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of 
books  or  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
marketed,  reviewed,  admitted  to  literary 
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circles  and  interred  in  the  British  Museum. 
His  concern  was  to  rid  himself  of  his  feelings 
on  his  return  to  England  and  his  amusement 
at  the  consternation  created  by  Darwin’s  ape 
and  piece  of  jelly.  Human  vanity  had  received 
a  shock,  but  clearly  it  was  not  going  to  abdicate 
or  deny  its  faith  in  human  progress.  Was  not 
that  only  the  more  firmly  established  by  the 
revelation  of  the  progress  from  amoeba  to 
man  ?  But,  again,  did  not  that  predicate 
progress  from  man  to  a  higher  power  ?  Clearly 
human  vanity  would  find  a  way  out  of  that. 
The  Erewhonians  solved  the  difficulty  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  machines  which  so  disconcertingly 
accelerated  that  progress  to  a  higher  state 
from  the  humanity  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 
A  satirical  writer  always  hopes  that  he  is 
opening  up  a  way  to  reason  and  disinterested 
thought,  but  he  knows  that  vanity  will  get 
there  first.  From  this  knowledge  comes  his 
pessimism,  his  bitterness,  his  humour  and  his 
delight  in  the  fantastic.  It  leads  him  some¬ 
times,  as  it  led  Swift,  to  disgust,  as  in  that 
terrible  page  where  Lemuel  Gulliver  returns 
to  his  family  and  cannot  endure  the  Yahoo- 
ish  smell  of  them.  Butler’s  hero  escapes 
that,  but  he  escapes  fantastically  in  a  balloon 
with  an  Erewhonian  wife.  The  Erewhonians 
were  never  physically  repellent  to  him.  Only 
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their  unreason  made  them  tiresome,  and  pre¬ 
vented  people  who  were  on  the  whole  so  likable 
from  being  lovable.  Like  the  Struldbrugs  and 
the  Laputans,  they  were  more  bewildering 
than  exasperating.  They  had  so  much  intelli¬ 
gence  and  made  so  little  use  of  it.  A  great 
idea  they  had,  but  they  prostituted  it  to 
vanity,  hypothecated  it  to  their  desires  when 
they  should  have  given  it  to  reason  and 
imagination.  They  were  exposed  to  terrible 
danger  and  blind  to  it.  If  they  saw  it  they 
would  take  the  advice  of  the  most  plausible 
cheap- jack  in  the  market-place.  Every  idea 
that  came  to  them  must  be  rendered  innocuous 
by  the  Colleges  of  Unreason,  and  then  vul¬ 
garized  and  made  popular.  There  must  be 
credit  in  everything,  or  they  would  have  none 
of  it.  The  visitor  to  Erewhon  has  an  immense 
credit  because  of  his  blue  eyes,  but  it  gradually 
trickles  away  and  he  makes  his  escape  in  the 
balloon  only  just  in  time. 

In  England  Butler  obtained  some  credit 
with  his  book,  largely,  as  he  pointed  out, 
because  he  was  unknown  and  strange,  a 
foundation  which  must  immediately  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fact  of  being  known.  The 
author  of  a  satire  is  expected  to  remain  a 
satirist,  and  he  must  not  ask  to  be  taken 
seriously.  That,  however,  is  what  the  true 
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satirist  does  ask.  It  is  much  more  immediately 
serious  to  invite  people  to  examine  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  conceit  than  to  assist  them  to 
rejoice  in  the  glory  of  humanity.  It  is  difficult 
to  do  either  without  a  breach  of  manners,  but 
the  satirist  is  readily  forgiven  if  he  has  been 
amusing.  Erewhon  was  found  amusing  until 
its  author  had  exhausted  the  credit  of  being 
unknown,  then,  when  sources  of  credit  like 
the  Anglican  Church  were  found  unimpaired, 
the  book  was  dropped.  It  took  no  side  in  any 
quarrel.  It  was  suspect  equally  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  science  and  religion.  No  faction  could 
make  use  of  it.  The  unknown  author  was 
better  unknown  if  he  were  not  serviceable  to 
any  interest.  If  there  was  any  hesitation  about 
the  feeling  that  Butler  was  better  left  alone 
it  was  dispelled  by  the  publication  of  his 
second  book,  The  Fair  Raven. 
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First  books  are  often  indulged.  They  may 
be  unique  and  do  no  great  harm.  There  may 
be  no  successors  to  revive  interest  in  them. 
Often  they  are  disproportionately  applauded 
in  this  hope.  A  second  book  is  a  different 
matter.  Now  or  never  the  new-comer  must 
be  licked  into  shape  before  he  acquires  a  re¬ 
putation  to  which  criticism  must  defer,  and  for 
which  it  must  discover  a  formula.  The  Fair 
Haven  escaped  the  common  fate  of  second 
books  by  being  published  as  the  work  of  one 
Pickard  Owen.  So  mixed  was  its  reception,  so 
commonly  were  reviewers  deceived  by  its 
irony  that,  when  it  became  known  as  Butler’s 
work,  he  was  regarded  finally  as  too  dangerous 
for  the  literary  world.  A  man  who  can  play 
tricks  with  books  and  with  the  press  must  be 
safeguarded  against,  the  available  amount  of 
literary  reputation  is  too  small  and  precious 
for  any  of  it  to  be  granted  to  a  writer  who 
cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  out  of  mischief. 
Butler’s  second  book  settled  his  fate.  He  was 
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to  be  a  failure  as  a  professional  writer.  Happily 
he  was  used  to  professional  failure,  having 
tried  the  Church,  sheep-farming  and  painting, 
with  no  success  beyond  keeping  himself  alive, 
and  that  was  done  by  the  New  Zealand  sheep. 
There  was  enough  pleasure  in  the  confusion  of 
the  divines  and  the  critics  to  reconcile  him  to 
being  ignored  and  treated  as  impossible.  When 
you  have  written  a  satirical  account  of  the 
people  you  live  among,  there  is  a  solid  satis¬ 
faction  in  seeing  them  in  action  exceeding  the 
wildest  absurdity  of  your  invention.  Besides, 
Butler  had  friends,  needed  no  acquaintances, 
and  his  ideas  were  proving  more  absorbing  and 
fertile  than  he  had  ever  imagined  ideas  could 
be.  And  writing  was  becoming  a  more  and 
more  satisfying  instrument,  one  amazingly 
adaptable  and  capable  of  almost  infinite  per¬ 
fection.  On  the  whole  it  was  well  to  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  way  of  success  and  popu¬ 
larity.  He  liked  to  think  of  it  in  later  years, 
and  wrote  a  candid  Apologia  :  “  Some  people 
think  I  must  be  depressed  and  discouraged 
because  my  books  do  not  make  more  noise  ; 
but,  after  all,  whether  people  read  my  books 
or  no  is  their  affair,  not  mine.  .  .  .  Retirement 
is  to  me  a  condition  of  being  able  to  work  at  all. 
I  would  rather  write  more  books  and  music 
than  spend  much  time  over  what  I  have 
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already  written,  nor  do  I  see  how  I  could  get 
retirement  if  I  were  not  to  a  certain  extent 
unpopular. 

“It  is  this  feeling  on  my  own  part — omni¬ 
present  with  me  when  I  am  doing  my  best  to 
please,  that  is  to  say,  whenever  I  write — 
which  is  the  cause  why  I  do  not,  as  people  say, 
‘  get  on.’  If  I  had  greatly  cared  about  getting 
on,  I  think  I  could  have  done  so.  I  think  I 
could  even  now  write  an  anonymous  book  that 
would  take  the  public  as  much  as  Erewhon  did. 
Perhaps  I  could  not,  but  I  think  I  could.  The 
reason  why  I  do  not  try  is  because  I  like  doing 
other  things  better.  What  I  most  enjoy  is 
running  the  view  of  evolution  set  forth  in  Life 
and  Habit  and  making  things  less  easy  for 
the  hacks  of  literature  and  science.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  I  do  that  I  do  not  enjoy  so 
keenly  that  I  cannot  tear  myself  away  from 
it,  and  people  who  thus  indulge  themselves 
cannot  have  things  both  ways.  ...  It  re¬ 
mains  to  add  that  from  first  to  last  I  have  been 
unorthodox  and  militant  in  every  book  that 
I  have  written.  I  made  enemies  of  the  parsons 
once  for  all  with  my  first  two  books  [ Erewhon 
and  The  Fair  Haven].  The  evolution  books 
made  the  Darwinians,  and  through  them  the 
scientific  world  in  general,  even  more  angry 
than  The  Fair  Haven  made  the  clergy,  so  that 
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I  had  no  friends,  for  the  clerical  and  scientific 
people  rule  the  roast  between  them. 

“  I  have  chosen  the  fighting  road  rather  than 
the  hang-on-to-a-great-man  road,  and  what 
can  a  man  who  does  this  look  for  except  that 
people  should  try  to  silence  him  in  whatever 
way  they  think  will  be  most  effectual  ?  In 
my  case  they  have  thought  it  best  to  pretend 
that  I  am  non-existent.” 

The  Fair  Haven  could  fairly  be  used  by  the 
clerical  people  and  the  literary  hacks  against 
their  assailant  and  tormentor.  It  can  be 
charged  with  dullness,  and  against  that  charge 
can  only  be  set  the  foretaste  given  in  certain 
of  its  passages  of  the  rare  quality  of  The  Way 
of  all  Flesh.  It  is  one  of  those  books  upon 
which  an  author  embarks  at  his  peril,  having 
invented  a  fictitious  person  to  write  it  for  him. 
The  characters  of  fiction  are  difficult  enough 
when  their  existence  is  confined  to  the  room 
of  a  story,  but  when  they  are  allowed  to  pop 
in  and  out  of  the  book  they  have  a  way  of  so 
playing  upon  their  creator’s  sympathy,  of  so 
exciting  his  mind,  that  the  proportions  of  his 
work  and  its  very  purpose  are  obscured.  There 
are  two  minds  to  be  satisfied,  and  there  is  a 
danger  of  their  entering  into  competition. 
They  did  that  in  this  case.  Pickard  Owen  was 
invented  to  write  Butler’s  refutation  of  Chris- 
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tian  mythology  by  the  evidences  of  the 
Gospels.  He  was  to  do  this  by  the  most  careful 
collation  in  search  of  evidence  to  fortify  his 
own  wavering  faith.  So  great  was  his  author’s 
sympathy  with  and  liking  for  him  that  he  let 
him  find  what  he  was  seeking,  and  was  hard 
put  to  it  often  to  catch  up  with  him  and  pass 
him  and  snatch  the  coveted  evidence  for 
scepticism.  The  result  is  an  elaborate  and 
intricate  irony  which  gives  the  reader  more 
weariness  than  pleasure.  The  machinery  em¬ 
ployed  is  too  great  for  the  purpose  and  out  of 
proportion  to  -the  result.  Jesus  without  His 
divinity  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  that  so  much  trouble  to  strip  Him  of  it 
seems  unnecessary.  Those  who  prefer  a  Divine 
Jesus  do  not  need  more  than  the  Gospels  un¬ 
collated,  so  that  The  Fair  Haven,  even  if  its 
author  were  to  become  popular,  will  lack 
readers,  except  of  the  delicious  memoir,  which 
was  Butler’s  first  essay  in  novel-writing  :  a 
successful  one  since  the  creation  of  character 
destroyed  and  defeated  the  pamphleteering 
intention.  There  is  no  such  character-drawing 
in  Erewhon.  It  was  a  new  discovery  in  the 
mystery  of  writing,  which,  till  then,  had  been 
the  means  of  saying  simply  what  he  had  to 
say.  To  the  unpractised  writer  of  the  satire 
the  use  of  characters  was  a  nuisance,  as  also 
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indeed  was  the  invention  of  action.  In 
Erewhon  characters  and  story  are  perfunctory, 
and  are  used  only  when  the  author  remembers 
that  it  is  usual  for  books  to  have  a  beginning, 
a  middle  and  an  end.  Pickard  Owen,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  astonishingly  alive  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
begotten.  So  alive  was  he  that  he  brought  his 
brother  with  him  and,  but  that  there  already 
existed  a  pamphlet  written  in  New  Zealand 
called  The  Evidence  for  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  contained  in  the  Four  Evan¬ 
gelists  critically  examined  for  him  to  be  turned 
on  to,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  also  have 
brought  other  relations,  a  lady-love  and  his 
experiences  other  than  religious  into  Butler’s 
ken  and  insisted  on  a  novel  being  written. 
The  pamphlet  saved  the  situation.  Butler 
regarded  Owen  as  a  nuisance,  who  had  pre¬ 
vented  his  putting  plain  discrepancies  in  the 
Gospels  in  a  plain  way,  and  refused  to  recognize 
himself  as  a  novelist  or  to  be  distracted  from 
the  scientific  preoccupations  to  which  he 
wished  to  devote  his  energies  as  soon  as  he  had 
rid  himself  of  the  remnants  of  his  clerical  and 
Christian  upbringing.  Besides,  he  was  a 
painter,  and  his  appreciation  of  character 
could  be  expressed  in  paint,  leaving  writing  to 
be  used  only  when  he  had  so  much  to  say  that 
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he  must  say  it.  He  had  a  theory  about  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  a  good  and  enjoyable 
theory,  just  as  later  on  he  had  good  and  enjoy¬ 
able  theories  about  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  and 
the  authorship  of  the  Odyssey.  It  was  annoy¬ 
ing  that  the  Jesus  theory  should  be  so  much 
mixed  up  with  his  feelings  about  the  English 
Church  that  he  could  not  write  about  it 
plainly  in  his  own  person,  but  must  protect 
himself  with  a  fictitious  ass  like  Pickard  Owen. 
It  was  tiresome  that  by  the  ill-luck  of  having 
been  born  in  England  in  a  parson’s  house  a 
theory-loving  man  should  have  a  capital 
theory  about  one  of  the  prime  mysteries  of 
the  world  and  yet  be  unable  to  be  happy  alone 
with  it,  but  must  approach  it  warily,  gingerly, 
through  irony  and  fiction.  But  then,  of 
course,  the  position  was  sufficiently  ironical  to 
have  its  savour,  very  pleasant  and  dry,  and 
the  defeat  of  Owen  was  so  certain  that  the 
slower  its  process  the  better.  That  accounts 
for  the  excessive  length  of  The  Fair  Haven , 
and  the  unwieldy  growth  of  the  little  forty- 
eight-page  pamphlet  into  a  long  book.  The 
expansion  was  pleasant  and  novel.  There  was 
a  spice  of  danger  in  the  exercise  and  repression 
of  a  newly  discovered  faculty,  in  seeing  a  theory 
nearly  done  to  death.  There  must  have  been 
relief  in  that  too.  The  Jesus  theory  had  to  be 
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settled.  It  would  not  run  in  double  harness 
with  evolution  theories.  It  interfered  with 
them.  It  was  already  somewhat  antiquated. 
A  theory  connected  with  a  dying  belief  must 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  theories 
relating  to  new  hypotheses  and  freer  modes  of 
thought  to  which  the  world  was  not  as  yet 
properly  awakened.  What  was  the  use  of 
having  written  Erewhon  if  his  awe  and  rever¬ 
ence  at  the  name  of  Jesus  were  to  cling  about 
him  and  darken  his  counsel  ?  Let  that  be 
finished  once  and  for  all,  even  at  the  cost  of 
being  dull.  It  looked  as  though  the  scientists 
were  going  to  be  far  more  dangerous  than  ever 
the  parsons  had  been.  So  the  Gospels  and 
Pickard  Owen  were  polished  off,  and  Butler, 
in  his  adventurous  retirement,  embarked  upon 
the  newly  discovered  and  still  uncharted  seas 
of  evolution.  He  set  out  in  the  hopes  of 
theories  and  hypotheses,  also  of  privateering 
skirmishes  with  those  who,  like  good  Ere- 
whonians,  had  set  out  in  hope  of  credit. 
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In  Life  and  Habit  Butler  wrote  :  “  To  the  end 
of  time,  if  the  question  be  asked,  ‘  Who  taught 
people  to  believe  in  Evolution  ?  ’  the  answer 
must  be  that  it  was  Mr.  Darwin.”  In  The 
Notebooks  he  wrote  : 

“  To  me  it  seems  that  my  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  evolution  have  been  mainly 
these  : 

“  (1)  The  identification  of  heredity  and 
memory,  and  the  corollaries  relating  to  sports, 
the  reversion  to  remote  ancestors,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  old  age,  the  causes  of  the  sterility 
of  hybrids,  and  the  principles  underlying 
longevity — all  of  which  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

“  (2)  The  re-introduction  of  teleology  into 
organic  life,  which  seems  to  me  hardly,  if  at 
all,  less  important  than  the  ‘  Life  and  Habit  ’ 
theory. 

“  (3)  An  attempt  to  suggest  an  explanation 
of  the  physics  of  memory.  I  was  alarmed  by 
the  suggestion  and  fathered  it  upon  Professor 
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Hering,  who  never,  that  I  can  see,  meant  to 
say  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  forced  my 
view  upon  him,  as  it  were,  by  taking  hold  of 
a  sentence  or  two  in  his  lecture  ‘  On  Memory 
as  a  Universal  Function  of  Organized  Matter,’ 
and  thus  connected  memory  with  vibrations. 

“  What  I  want  to  do  now  (1885)  is  to  connect 
vibrations  not  only  with  memory  but  with  the 
physical  constitution  of  that  body  in  which 
the  memory  resides,  thus  adopting  Newland’s 
law  (sometimes  called  Mendeleeff’s  law)  that 
there  is  only  one  substance  and  that  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  vibrations  going  on  within  it 
at  any  given  time  will  determine  whether  it 
will  appear  to  us  as,  we  will  say,  hydrogen,  or 
sodium,  or  chicken  doing  one  thing  or  chicken 
doing  the  other.” 

The  claim  to  have  discovered  or  contributed 
anything  was  denied  or  ignored  by  the  scientists 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  scientist.  He 
asserted  his  right  to  his  own  thoughts  on  any 
subject,  denied  that  there  was  any  property 
in  science,  and  claimed  as  a  member  of  the 
general  public  that  its  conclusions  should  be 
presented  plainly  enough  for  the  general  public 
to  understand.  Mr.  Darwin  was  to  be  honoured 
for  presenting  his  theory  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  by  Natural  Selection  in  such  a  way,  but 
to  be  blamed  for  attaching  more  meaning  to 
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his  discovery  than  would  be  found  in  it  on  a 
careful  scrutiny.  He  was  to  be  opposed  for 
allowing  his  reputation  to  be  exploited,  and 
science  to  appeal  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
public,  so  that  scientists  could  claim  more 
authority  than  is  to  be  won  by  the  efficient 
use  of  the  intellect  and  the  imagination. 
Butler  therefore  opposed  him  with  all  his  wit, 
irony,  humour,  directness  of  purpose,  and  also, 
it  must  be  admitted,  with  less  than  justice. 
Darwin  was  a  disinterested  scientist  concerned 
entirely  with  the  discovery  and  arrangement 
of  facts  as  evidence  of  any  grain  of  truth  or 
knowledge  which  they  will  bear.  He  was  not 
definitely  inspired  to  upset  the  classification 
of  species  which  had  held  good  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  A  long  and  patient  re¬ 
search  enabled  him  to  state  in  a  form  palat¬ 
able  to  the  mind  of  his  time  the  views  that 
every  living  thing  had  the  same  origin,  and  that 
the  various  forms  of  life  were  differentiated  by 
what  he  called  natural  selection,  i.e.  adaptation 
to  environment.  The  shock  to  the  conceit  of 
the  human  race  must  have  been  a  delight  to 
a  satirist  like  Butler,  but  when  that  conceit 
began  to  feed  on  the  discovery,  then  it  was 
time  to  protest  as  vigorously  as  possible. 
Erewhon  was  the  first  rather  casual  protest, 
but,  when  the  trains  of  thought  begun  in  that 
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work  were  followed  up,  its  author  found  him¬ 
self  meeting  the  scientists  on  their  own  ground. 
Nothing  could  have  pleased  him  better,  a 
direct  assault  was  thoroughly  to  his  taste.  The 
scientists  had  challenged  him  by  taking  up  an 
official  position  and  contemning  him  as  an  out¬ 
sider.  He  was  warned,  as  every  writer  is,  that 
anything  he  may  say  will  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him,  but  he  was  further  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  would  be  condemned  without 
trial.  No  matter  what  nonsense  was  written 
about  Darwin  and  Darwinism  it  was  not  his 
business  to  controvert  it.  Science  could  fight 
its  own  battles  and  protect  itself.  That  to 
Butler  was  the  danger.  Left  to  itself  science, 
like  the  Church,  would  defend  its  official  but 
not  its  intellectual  position.  It  would  vouch 
only  for  the  accuracy  of  its  statements  of  fact, 
and  cheerfully  deliver  them  up  even  to  the 
men  of  superstition.  Clearly,  if  superstition  is 
to  carry  the  day  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  it  is  armed  with  fact  or  myth.  Only 
close  reasoning  can  disarm  it,  and  if  scientists 
use  slovenly  reasoning  they  are  a  danger  to 
the  life  of  the  mind.  Darwin’s  attempt  to 
reason  from  his  hypothesis  had  landed  him 
with  the  untenable  theory  of  pan-genesis,  which 
he  had  subsequently  to  acknowledge  to  be  a 
failure.  But  the  reasoning  of  The  Origin  of 
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Species  itself  was  at  fault.  “  Scientists  have 
been  right  in  preaching  evolution,  but  they 
have  preached  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
almost  as  much  of  a  stumbling-block  as  of  an 
assistance.  For  though  the  fact  that  animals 
and  plants  are  descended  from  a  common 
stock  is  accepted  by  the  greater  and  more 
reasonable  part  of  mankind,  these  same  people 
feel  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  design  in 
the  universe  is  no  less  strong  than  that  in 
favour  of  evolution,  and  our  scientists,  for  the 
most  part,  uphold  a  theory  of  evolution  of 
which  the  cardinal  doctrine  is  that  evolution 
and  design  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another ; 
the  jar  they  raise,  therefore,  is  as  bad  as  the 
jar  they  have  allayed.”  The  Origin  of  Species 
was  responsible  for  the  jar,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  subjected  to  treatment  as  drastic  as 
that  which  had  been  meted  out  to  the  Gospels. 
Through  four  volumes  our  champion  of  common 
sense  pursues  Mr.  Darwin  and  has  enough 
material  left  over  for  a  number  of  magazine 
articles.  It  infuriated  him  to  find  it  commonly 
held  that  before  Mr.  Darwin  the  idea  of  evolu¬ 
tion  had  never  entered  any  human  brain,  and 
that  the  industrious  observer  and  collector  of 
data  useful  to  him  as  a  professed  naturalist 
was  possessed  of  a  divine  and  revolutionary 
truth.  If  everything  is  evolved,  ideas  are 
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evolved  and  grow  piecemeal  towards  the  truth. 
Like  everything  else  they  are  liable  to  die  and 
to  be  thrust  out  by  stronger  and  more  fit 
competitors.  The  idea  of  evolution  could  not 
possibly  have  sprung  to  life  in  the  being  of  Mr. 
Darwin  to  be  established  by  such  miraculous 
appearance  as  a  law.  Nothing  was  said  of  its 
history.  The  world  was  gulping  it  down  with¬ 
out  taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  it 
was  poisonous  or  no.  Examination  disclosed 
not  a  word  in  The  Origin  of  Species  of  the  work 
done  by  Buffon  or  Lamarck  or  even  the 
author’s  own  grandfather,  Erasmus  Darwin. 
It  suited  Butler’s  purpose  to  ignore  Charles 
Darwin’s  sincerity,  simplicity  and  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  to  regard  his  omissions  as  deliberate. 
He  saw  the  scientists  pontificating  and  con¬ 
spiring  to  undo  the  parsons,  rising  with  a  new 
Bible  and  a  new  faith  and  carefully  keeping 
their  facts  and  their  reasoning  remote  from 
ordinary  life,  because  the  public  can  never 
be  induced  to  support  any  idea  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  existence  as  they  know  it. 
If  evolution  had  not  such  a  bearing,  if  it  could 
not  be  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  ordinary 
lives  of  ordinary  human  beings  it  was,  in 
Butler’s  eyes,  worthless.  People  liked  being 
cheated,  but  they  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
prevented  from  indulging  that  perverse  taste. 
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They  would  prefer,  if  they  could  get  it,  an 
irrational  account  of  evolution  as  less  disturb¬ 
ing  to  their  previous  habits,  and  an  account 
which  left  them  only  with  the  phrase  natural 
selection,  and  a  vague  notion  that  variations 
produced  variations  would  be  entirely  to  their 
liking.  To  Butler’s  way  of  thinking,  it  could 
not  be  left  thus.  He  might  have  discarded 
the  formulae  of  religion,  but  he  remained  a 
religious  man  and  felt  that  a  proper  statement 
of  the  idea  of  evolution  could  satisfy  both  his 
mind  and  his  instinct,  or  at  least  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  work  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether  in  the  lifelong  search  for  truth.  Darwin’s 
statement  was  that  of  a  professional  naturalist. 
He  was  interested  in  it  only  so  far  as  it  was 
useful  to  his  profession.  Lamarck  and  Buffon 
were  rather  discredited  as  naturalists.  Their 
arrangements  of  facts  were  superseded  and  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  them. 
Probably  Darwin  was  astonished  that  the 
general  public  should  carry  his  book  through 
so  many  editions.  That  Butler’s  was  ignored 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  public  had 
already  got  all  they  wanted  to  know  about 
evolution,  namely,  that  there  was  such  a 
theory.  People  were  talking  about  it.  To  be 
ignorant  of  it  was  to  be  out  of  the  fashion. 
The  Origin  must  be  on  the  drawing-room  table 
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to  show  that  if  there  was  a  change  it  had  come 
from  the  proper  source.  The  general  public 
read  its  Darwin  and  as  painlessly  as  possible 
allowed  the  new  idea  to  be  assimilated  to  the 
old  stock  of  ideas,  and  went  its  way.  Butler, 
the  champion  of  the  general  public,  was  left 
in  solitude,  while  Darwin,  the  professional 
naturalist,  was  honoured  and  accorded  a 
reputation  which  a  bishop  might  envy.  There 
is  unhappily  more  spleen  in  Butler’s  four  books 
on  evolution  than  in  all  his  deliberate  satires. 
Only  when  he  is  confronted  with  Darwin  does 
his  humour  desert  him.  That  calamity  was 
the  result  of  a  personal  grievance,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  which  is  unprofitable.  It  arose  from  a 
misunderstanding  which  is  buried  with  the 
two  men,  and  cannot  now  injure  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  either.  In  his  lifetime  Butler’s  suffered 
from  it,  and  he  was  denied  the  recognition 
from  the  scientific  world  which  he  thought 
due  to  him.  The  scientists  might  have  toler¬ 
ated  his  humour,  but  they  could  not  counte¬ 
nance  a  writer  who  so  violently  assaulted  their 
leader  ;  one,  moreover,  who  had  the  temerity 
to  do  so  without  any  scientific  training,  and 
without  experiments  or  observations.  What 
could  such  a  writer  have  to  say  about  evolu¬ 
tion  ? 

Butler  had  a  great  deal  to  say  and  was 
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profoundly  serious  in  saying  it.  His  evolu¬ 
tionary  theories  took  him  out  of  painting  as 
a  profession  and  he  began  to  call  himself  a 
“  scientific  writer.”  He  took  a  pride  in 
writing  as  a  trade,  and  though  he  was  dis¬ 
tressed  that  he  could  not  make  it  pay,  yet  he 
was  willing  to  forego  profit  for  the  pleasure  of 
plying  it  well.  The  composition  of  Erewhon 
had  been  a  sport  :  the  writing  of  The  Fair 
Haven  was  done  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Dick  composing  a  work  on  King  Charles’  head  ; 
but  with  Life  and  Habit  there  is  the  beginning 
of  style  and  purpose,  a  strong  desire  to  express 
a  clear  thought  clearly. 

The  Origin  of  Species  was  admittedly  an 
epoch-making  work.  It  had  wron  recognition 
for  a  certain  view  of  life  and  upset  many 
notions  concerning  the  origin  of  man,  but  what 
exactly  had  it  said,  what  truth  had  it  contained, 
what  had  it  contributed  to  philosophy  :  what 
could  the  ordinary  mind,  having  rejected  the 
Biblical  creation  and  an  external  God,  find  in 
it  to  replace  those  ideas  and  restore  the  harm 
done  by  them  ?  Surely,  if  evolution  affects  the 
life  of  man,  there  must  be  some  evidence  in 
the  doings  and  habits  of  a  human  being  which 
can  throw  light  on  it.  The  ordinary  man’s 
knowledge  of  himself  might  well  co-operate 
with  the  scientist’s  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
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insects  and  plants  and  stones.  If  creatures 
evolve  and  develop  they  do  it  because  they 
know  how  to  and  because  they  want  to,  and 
not  out  of  blind  response  to  external  pressure. 
The  better  a  man  does  anything,  the  less  is  he 
conscious  of  doing  it.  The  first  chapter  of  Life 
and  Habit  considers  the  acts  of  playing  music, 
reading,  talking,  walking,  writing.  “It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  we  have  no  really  profound 
knowledge  upon  any  subject — no  knowledge 
on  the  strength  of  which  we  are  ready  to  act  at 
all  moments  unhesitatingly  without  either  pre¬ 
paration  or  afterthought— till  we  have  left  off 
feeling  conscious  of  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge  and  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
rests.”  The  argument  then  leads  back  through 
the  exercise  of  the  will,  only  effective  when 
unconscious,  to  the  action  of  an  embryo,  which 
“  making  its  way  up  in  the  world  from  a  simple 
cell  to  a  baby,  developing  for  itself  eyes,  ears, 
hands  and  feet  while  yet  unborn,  proves  to  be 
exactly  of  one  and  the  same  kind  as  that  of  a 
man  of  fifty  who  goes  into  the  City  and  tells 
his  broker  to  buy  him  so  many  Great  Northern 
“A”  shares — that  is  to  say,  an  effort  of  the 
will  exercised  in  due  course  on  a  balance  of 
considerations  as  to  the  immediate  expediency 
and  guided  by  past  experience,  while  children 
who  do  not  reach  birth  are  but  pre-natal 
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spendthrifts,  ne’er-do-weels,  inconsiderate  in¬ 
novators,  the  unfortunate  in  business,  either 
through  their  own  fault  or  that  of  others,  or 
through  inevitable  mischances,  beings  who  are 
culled  out  before  birth  instead  of  after.”  If 
we  are  to  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  things, 
we  may  as  well  be  thorough  and  ignore  those 
demarcations  which  convenience  has  set  out. 
Ignore  those,  and  there  is  no  definable  begin¬ 
ning  ;  admit  the  identity  of  the  baby  with  the 
man,  then  we  must  admit  the  identity  of  the 
embryo  with  the  baby,  the  baby  with  the 
ovum,  and  so  on ;  one  identity  continuing 
through  the  processes  of  waste,  decay  and 
reproduction,  and  asserting  itself  continually 
in  memory  :  not  interfering  with  individual 
experience,  but,  by  its  assertion,  making  that 
experience  possible.  To  fortify  that  experience 
and  make  it  safer  and  more  comfortable  and 
more  enjoyable,  individuals  have  developed 
their  equipment,  and  their  improvements  have 
been  accepted  by  other  individuals  with  good 
results  where  they  have  fallen  in  with  the 
desires  of  the  persistent  identity,  and  disaster 
when  they  have  been  contrary.  Life,  presum¬ 
ably,  knows  its  business,  since  it  continues. 
The  creatures  of  life  have  to  learn  their  business 
as  they  go  along,  and  do  so  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess,  adopting  the  forms  and  the  tools  best 
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suited  for  the  most  clearly  discernible  purpose. 
“  The  question  whether  this  or  that  is  really 
good  or  ill  is  settled  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
by  the  eating  thereof,  i.e.  by  the  rigorous 
competitive  examinations  through  which  most 
living  organisms  must  pass.  Darwin  says  that 
there  is  no  good  evidence  in  support  of  any 
great  principle,  or  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  itself,  which  would  steer  variation,  as 
it  were,  and  keep  its  head  straight,  but  that 
the  most  marvellous  adaptations  of  structures 
to  needs  are  simply  the  result  of  small  and 
blind  variations,  accumulated  by  the  operation 
of  ‘  natural  selection,’  which  is  thus  the  main 
cause  of  the  origin  of  species.” 

Darwin  is  said  to  have  chosen  the  phrase 
“  natural  selection  ”  to  avoid  confusion  with 
Herbert  Spencer’s  “  survival  of  the  fittest.” 
The  phrase  offended  Butler  because  it  implied 
that  which  he  had  already  had  to  repudiate  in 
religion,  an  external  directing  power.  He  had 
discovered  that  he  could  do  what  he  liked  so 
long  as  he  really  liked  it,  subject  only  to  the 
risk  of  failure  when  his  liking  proved  to  be  a 
mistake  or  an  illusion.  As  a  way  of  living,  that 
had  proved  so  successful  that  he  desired  to 
develop  it  into  a  philosophy.  There  was  very 
little  to  support  it  in  the  Christian  religion  : 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  support  it  in  Darwin’s 
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book  in  his  fascinating  descriptions  of  the 
habits  of  animals,  insects  and  plants.  But  the 
theory  deduced  by  Darwin  from  his  observa¬ 
tions  took  the  ground  away  from  under  his 
feet.  “  Natural  selection  ”  was  no  better  than 
the  will  of  God  or  the  Mosaic  law.  It  supposed 
the  creatures  of  the  earth  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  luck  and  dependent  entirely  upon  some  un¬ 
intelligible  power  outside  themselves.  This  was 
no  better  than  Genesis  and  the  rest  of  it.  Why 
not  say  right  out  “  divine  selection  ”  and 
suppose  that  at  a  given  point  in  Evolution 
God  endowed  man  with  a  soul  to  be  saved  or 
damned  ?  More  could  surely  be  made  out  of 
Darwin’s  facts  than  had  been  made.  How 
would  they  fit  in  with  Butler’s  own  philosophy? 
When  he  did  what  he  liked  he  was,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  successful,  but  only  when 
his  liking  was  infallible.  What  produced  such 
liking,  such  discreet  selective  power  ?  A  mere 
selfish  desire  was  never  sufficient.  The  conse¬ 
quences  were  generally  deplorable.  The  liking 
must  have  some  sort  of  guarantee,  must  be 
backed  by  knowledge,  by  instinct.  How  does 
instinct  reach  a  given  point  in  a  man’s  affairs  ? 
It,  no  more  than  reason,  cannot  act  without 
data.  The  ordinary  unconscious  actions  of 
everyday  life  might  throw  some  light  on  this 
mystery.  They  are  dependent  on  memory, 
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that  is,  so  great  a  familiarity  by  repetition 
with  conditions  that  action  itself  becomes  a 
condition.  If  this  is  true  of  the  actions  of  a 
conscious  human  being,  may  it  not  also  be  true 
of  an  embryo  which  is  as  intent  on  main¬ 
taining  its  life  and  is  dependent  equally  on  its 
power  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  circum¬ 
stances  ?  If  it  is  true  of  an  embryo,  hatched 
internally  out  of  the  human  egg,  why  not  of 
the  chicken  or  the  chrysalis,  whose  being  con¬ 
sists  in  a  process  of  becoming  ?  “  Plants  and 

animals  only  differ  from  one  another  because 
they  remember  different  things  :  plants  and 
animals  only  grow  up  in  the  shapes  they 
assume  because  their  shape  is  their  memory, 
their  idea  concerning  their  own  past  history.” 
To  live  at  all  an  organism  must  remember  its 
conditions  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  adapt  itself 
to  them  :  it  attains  consciousness  through  the 
shock  of  unfamiliarity. 

Darwin’s  facts  then  were  thoroughly  to 
Butler’s  liking ;  Darwin’s  theory  could  only 
support  that  which  Butler  most  cordially 
detested,  a  view  of  life  which  seemed  to 
advertise  the  humility  of  human  beings  while 
it  aggravated  their  conceit.  The  theory  of 
“  natural  selection  ”  left  the  origin  of  species 
dependent  upon  a  kind  of  miracle,  and,  if,  as 
eager  scientists  were  hoping,  the  Christian 
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religion  were  to  expire  of  Darwinism,  the 
miracle  of  variation  might  give  rise  to  super¬ 
stitions  as  devastating  as  the  miracle  of  the 
resurrection.  This  new  superstition  would  be 
merged  in  the  old,  exactly  as  the  Christian 
ritual  had  been  merged  in  the  Druidical. 
That,  when  evolutionists  had  done  so  much, 
would  be  tragical.  The  world  which  had  been 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  evolution  must  not 
be  convinced  of  its  falsehood.  There  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  confusion  made  of  the 
Christian  parables,  but  the  co-ordinated  facts 
of  the  scientists  bade  intelligent  men  to  use 
their  eyes,  their  knowledge  of  themselves,  in 
order  to  adjust  their  minds  to  a  new  and 
simpler  relation  with  the  universe.  The  evolu¬ 
tionary  chain  of  evidence  led  back  neither  to 
a  supreme  and  final  effort  of  an  anthropomor¬ 
phic  deity,  nor  to  a  machine  mysteriously 
generating  its  own  power  in  eternity,  but  to 
a  universe  full  of  a  purpose  indescribable  in 
human  terms,  but  yet  discernible,  so  far  as 
humanity  is  concerned,  by  the  human  mind, 
which,  though  as  a  part  it  cannot  judge  the 
whole,  can  yet  know  the  whole  by  being 
honestly  a  part,  and  desiring  no  more.  Immense 
knowledge  is  available,  enough  to  give  support 
stronger  than  that  of  any  superstition.  Such 
knowledge,  rightly  known,  gives  rise  to  a  faith 
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based  not  upon  obstinate  unreason,  but  upon 
the  memory,  which,  according  to  Butler,  is 
life  ;  the  faith  by  which  a  man  knows  what  he 
likes  so  well  that  he  can  do  it  unconstrainedly, 
and  in  so  doing  live  in  a  state  of  grace. 

That,  through  all  his  theories  and  crotchets, 
all  his  paradoxes  and  controversies,  is  what 
Butler  is  after.  His  happiest  passages  are 
those  in  which  he  has  this  ideal  clearly  before 
him.  The  whole  duty  of  man  lies  in  making 
himself  a  decent  human  being,  and  as  to  what 
is  a  decent  human  being  there  are  no  two 
opinions,  any  more  than  there  are  two  opinions 
as  to  beauty  or  art.  “And  grace  is  best,  for 
where  grace  is,  love  is  not  distant.  Grace  ! 
the  old  Pagan  ideal  whose  charm  even  unlovely 
Paul  could  not  withstand,  but,  as  the  legend 
tells  us,  his  soul  fainted  within  him,  his  heart 
misgave  him,  and,  standing  alone  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  at  dusk,  he  ‘  troubled  deaf  heaven  with 
his  bootless  cries,’  his  thin  voice  pleading  for 
grace  after  the  flesh. 

“The  waves  came  in  one  after  another,  the 
sea-gulls  cried  together  after  their  kind,  the  wind 
rustled  among  the  dried  canes  upon  the  sand¬ 
banks,  and  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying  :  ‘  Let  my  grace  be  sufficient  for  thee.’ 
Whereon,  failing  of  the  thing  itself,  he  stole 
the  word  and  strove  to  crush  its  meaning  to 
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the  measure  of  his  own  limitations.  But  the 
true  grace,  with  her  groves  and  high  places, 
and  troops  of  young  men  and  maidens  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  singing  of  love  and  youth 
and  wine — the  true  grace  he  drove  out  into  the 
wilderness — high  up,  it  may  be,  into  Piora  and 
such-like  places.  Happy  they  who  harboured 
her  in  her  ill  report.” 

A  proper  man,  then,  is  a  minister  of  grace, 
whose  life  is  an  opportunity  and  a  responsi¬ 
bility.  He  can  only  use  the  one  and  meet  the 
other  if  he  is  honest  with  himself,  and  this  is 
no  easy  matter,  though  a  simplification  of 
belief  makes  it  easier.  Butler’s  interest  in 
evolution  was  that  he  saw  in  it  a  means  of 
making  the  path  of  honesty  less  hard.  His 
objection  to  the  scientific  evolutionists  was 
that  they  were  so  reluctant  to  use  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  had  gained.  They  were  per¬ 
suading  the  public  that  the  idea  of  evolution 
had  burst  upon  the  human  mind  through  the 
brain  of  Charles  Darwin.  The  idea  had  no 
history. — Was  there  no  hint  of  it  anywhere 
before  ?  None  in  the  Bible  or  the  poets  ? 
None  in  Lucretius  and  Voltaire,  Diderot  and 
Rousseau  ?  There  had  been  naturalists  before 
Darwin.  What  had  they  been  about  ?  They 
must  at  least  have  given  so  devout  a  pro¬ 
fessional  as  Darwin  his  starting-point.  No 
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man  discovers  the  whole  world  for  himself, 
nor  does  his  mind  stand  alone.  Predecessors’ 
experiments  and  observations  might  have 
been  more  rough,  less  careful  and  less  detailed, 
but  they  must  have  been  all  in  the  same 
direction.  With  the  older  evolutionists  Butler 
found  himself  much  more  comfortable  than 
with  the  new.  The  spirit  of  Buffon,  Lamarck, 
and  Erasmus  Darwin  he  found  more  genial. 
They  left  room  for  warmth  and  purpose ; 
primitive  life  in  their  scheme  was  not  in  so 
desperate  a  case  as  in  the  Darwinian.  It  was 
able  to  make  an  effort  of  its  own  will  and 
desire,  and  was  not  entirely  dependent  on 
chance  and  accidental  external  pressure.  Being 
given  certain  definite  lines  along  which  to  move 
it  could  by  its  own  consent  and  impulse 
discover  better  means  of  moving  :  the  better, 
the  different  movements  were  not  forced  on  it 
by  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  A  primitive 
form  of  life,  in  fact,  was  not  so  very  unlike 
Samuel  Butler,  differing  only  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind.  Butler’s  desire  was  to  be  Butler 
in  a  state  of  grace  :  he  had  managed  to  be 
born  and  to  live  without  much  difficulty ; 
dying  would  presumably  be  just  as  easy  ;  the 
world  did  not  greatly  interfere  with  these 
matters ;  but  when  it  came  to  being  such 
a  Samuel  Butler  as  he  would  most  inwardly 
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like^to  acknowledge,  against  that  the  world 
seemed  to  have  set  its  face,  and  to  desire  only 
a  Butler  who  would  consent  to  be  battered  by 
circumstance  out  of  his  individuality.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  his  business  to  resist  such 
battering,  to  develop  his  faculties  until  he 
could  overcome  it ;  and  he  imagined  the 
business  of  the  amoeba  to  be  no  other  ;  the 
motive  force  for  development  came  from  the 
creature,  and  not  from  the  indifferent  matter 
with  which  it  came  in  contact.  Any  living 
creature  desires  its  own  comfort  and  it  is  only 
comfortable  in  a  state  of  grace.  It  can 
tolerate  a  lower  condition,  but  it  cannot  be  at 
its  most  powerful  therein,  and  will  always 
struggle  and  take  every  risk  of  failure  and 
defeat.  Life  asserting  itself  through  waste 
and  decay  adopts  innumerable  forms,  all 
endued  with  its  own  desire  which  in  each 
develops  into  an  individual  desire  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  its  glimpses  of  the 
universe,  to  assert  itself  therein  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  memory  by  leaving  a  part  or  parts 
of  itself  behind  when  it  can  no  more  hold  out 
against  waste  and  decay.  There  may  be  life 
behind  life,  but  of  that  we  can  know  nothing. 
We  can  have  knowledge,  but  it  is  only  good 
for  us  when  it  serves  grace,  as  art,  religion, 
science  and  philosophy,  should  serve  it.  When 
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those  great  engines  of  the  mind  are  used 
against  it,  as  they  are  whenever  they  are  used 
too  professionally  and  for  profit,  then,  thought 
Butler,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  man 
to  attack  them.  He  attacked  religion  on  that 
ground  :  he  attacked  Darwin  :  he  attacked 
the  literary  Struldbrugs  of  his  day  ;  and  he 
attacked  and  burlesqued  himself  lest  any¬ 
thing  he  wrote  should  be  used  for  nefarious 
purposes.  “  In  that  I  write  at  all  I  am 
damned.”  He  was  certainly  damned  in  his 
own  lifetime,  condemned,  like  Sisyphus,  to 
roll  obsessions  up  a  hill  but  never  to  the  top, 
and  to  live,  a  very  living  shade,  in  the  Hades 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  world  took  its 
idea  of  evolution  from  Darwin,  that  is,  as 
much  of  it  as  it  wanted  to  know.  The  scientists, 
of  course,  could  not  let  it  rest  at  that.  That 
question  was  no  more  settled  for  ever  than  any 
other.  Butler’s  (and  Hering’s)  hypothesis  of 
memory,  as  a  factor  in  heredity  and  variations, 
has  been  kept  alive  by  Life  and  Habit  and  its 
th  ee  riders.  Books  so  vigorous  and  readable 
will  J  ong  serve  to  keep  open  the  minds  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  preserve  and  develop 
and  sift  the  knowledge  of  life  on  which  the 
faith  of  the  future  must  be  based.  The 
discoveries  of  the  physicists  have  upset  most 
of  the  conclusions  and  hypotheses  of  the 
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biologists  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  deeper 
sources  of  knowledge  have  been  tapped,  and 
the  subject  of  evolution  remains  difficult  and 
uncertain,  except  apparently  to  Professor 
Bergson,  who  has  dug  out  of  it  a  popular 
philosophy.  Probably,  while  the  scientists 
grope  their  way,  every  writer  will  get  out  of  it 
what  he  wants,  though  not  all  will  be  as 
diffident  and  plain-spoken  as  Butler,  and  say 
so.  He  accepted  the  idea  of  evolution  because 
his  intelligence  could  see  no  way  out  of  accept¬ 
ing  it  :  having  done  so  he  found  it  had  rid  him 
of  many  useless  and  injurious  ideas  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  if  he  went  into  the  matter 
more  closely  he  would  be  able  to  rid  himself 
of  many  more  and  might,  with  luck,  make 
discoveries  through  which  his  reason  could 
confirm  what  his  instinct  already  knew. 
Desiring  to  live  in  grace  and  not  under  the  law, 
it  was  necessary  that  his  reason  should  de¬ 
molish  everything  that  hampered  his  instinc¬ 
tive  knowledge.  Nothing  his  reason  liked 
better.  The  one  cardinal  offence  against  grace 
is  being  bored,  and  nothing  better  serves  the 
law,  which  is  only  amended  by  the  violent  and 
horrible  consequences  of  boredom.  Butler’s 
reason  set  about  its  task  with  such  a  relish, 
that,  in  its  determination  not  to  be  bored,  it 
is  sometimes  boring.  It  pursues  ideas  to  the 
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death,  and  will  not  let  them  die  decently  in 
hiding.  It  is  so  busy  with  destruction  that  it 
sometimes  forgets  the  bidding  of  its  master 
and  neglects  its  duty  as  a  servant.  Blake, 
addressing  God,  said  : 

“  If  you  have  made  a  circle  to  go  into. 

Go  into  it  yourself  and  see  how  you  will  do.” 

Butler’s  reason,  when  it  gets  out  of  hand, 
makes  circles  into  which  he  invites  his  God  and 
even  fits  his  God,  or  rather  the  particular  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  which  has  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion,  to  his  circle.  Having  perceived  God  in 
Homer,  or  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  or  Handel’s 
music,  or  Darwin’s  hypothesis,  his  reason  goes 
about  to  rid  his  vision  of  encumbrances, 
testing,  weighing,  with  extraordinary  precision 
and  skill,  and  then  weaves  a  circle  round  it. 
It  is  always  a  failure  ;  the  circle  in  the  end 
contains  exactly  nothing,  but  to  the  making 
of  it  has  gone  so  much  energy,  humour,  wit, 
that  the  spectacle  is  fascinating,  and  enter¬ 
taining,  if  sometimes  exhausting.  Every  book 
that  Butler  wrote  is  so  full  of  his  desire  for 
grace  that  it  stimulates  even  if  it  does  not 
satisfy.  It  is  a  frank  exposure  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  man,  as  frank  as  Montaigne,  as 
humorous,  as  engaging,  and  far  more  vigorous. 
Butler’s  failure  was  in  part  the  failure  of  his 
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time,  when  men  had  won  enormous  successes 
in  every  field  and  had  not  yet  been  called  upon 
to  pay  for  them.  It  seemed  to  many  then 
that  the  safe  middle  way  had  been  discovered, 
that  at  last  humanity  would  be  nicely  tucked 
up  in  intelligent  mediocrity,  the  only  per¬ 
ceptible  difficulty  being  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  Church  or  science  should  conduct 
the  operation.  Butler  had  his  share  of  that 
feeling  and  that  delusion  :  all  that  is  excellent 
in  man  could  be  safely  left  to  the  divine,  the 
rest  could  be  reduced  by  reason  to  the  average, 
the  circle  into  which  the  deity,  like  a  well- 
conducted  person,  must  enter.  Butler’s  in¬ 
ternal  God  is  yet  somehow  separate  from  man 
and  his  brothers  the  plants  and  animals.  They 
live  by  remembering,  but  the  power  to  re¬ 
member  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  theirs.  God 
is  still  the  Unknown,  and  faith  is  yet  more 
a  condition  than  an  act.  God  is  everywhere, 
but  is  still  terrible,  filling  the  circle  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  reason  is  horrified  at  what  it  has 
done  and  goes  in  fear  of  the  punishment  that 
it  is  sure  must  come. 

It  may  be  that  no  man  can  see  truth  and 
live.  As  it  has  never  been  done,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  A  man’s  reason  can  lead 
him  into  the  delusion  that  he  has  seen  truth, 
and  he  will  live  in  terror,  half  knowing  that  he 
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has  been  deceived,  half  wishing  that  he  were 
not.  I  find  such  terror  always  lurking  and 
striving  in  Butler’s  mind,  starting  from  its  lair 
the  ineradicable  fear  in  man  which  makes  him 
live  in  shyness  all  his  days  and  of  a  disposition 
so  timid  that  he  cannot  undisturbed  walk 
along  an  unlighted  road  at  night.  Such  fear 
is  unreasonable,  it  is,  if  indulged,  abominable. 
To  let  any  of  it  filter  into  the  idea  of  God  is 
to  intensify  the  darkness  of  the  mind.  Fear 
travels  fastest  in  the  hopes  of  man,  which, 
though  eternal  in  his  breast,  must  be  plucked 
out :  they  and  fear  engender  sloth,  which  is 
your  prime  begetter  of  boredom.  Butler  did 
very  bravely  pluck  out  his  hopes  and  put  his 
trust  in  his  all-pervading  God,  leaving  grace 
to  shine  through  mediocrity,  as,  happily,  it 
never  can.  Grace  touches  those  in  whom  the 
will  kindles  the  mind,  so  that  experience  is 
continually  coloured  by  the  radiance  of  the 
imagination,  that  extra  unit  of  energy  which 
man  in  “  sporting  ”  has  procured  for  himself 
so  that  he  has  emerged  above  all  other  creatures 
and  has  despoiled  them.  Butler  does  not,  like 
S.  Paul,  reduce  grace  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
limitations,  but  he  makes  it  subservient  to  his 
hypothesis.  To  do  that  he  reduces  everything 
to  mediocrity  :  Darwin  being,  in  his  view,  a 
very  ordinary  old  gentleman,  Shakespeare  an 
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ordinary  Elizabethan,  the  author(ess)  of  the 
Odyssey  an  ordinary  young  woman.  Incident¬ 
ally  this  reduction  gives  great  scope  for  the 
play  of  his  humour,  his  most  original  and 
delightful  faculty,  and  the  most  powerful 
antidote  to  his  own  fear.  There  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  occasions  when  his  reductions  from 
the  heroic  to  the  mediocre  are  made  in  order 
to  give  scope  for  his  humour.  The  result  is 
then  deplorable,  and  on  a  level  with  the  efforts 
of  those  professional  humorists  with  which 
every  generation  of  Englishmen  is  afflicted. 
Humour  is  the  valet  of  the  imagination.  Its 
master  is  no  hero  to  it,  and,  as  valets  will,  it 
sometimes  wears  its  master’s  clothes,  only  to 
be  betrayed  by  its  manners.  The  abuse  of 
humour  is  so  common  that,  even  when  it  is 
exercising  its  proper  function,  it  is  often 
suspect.  Butler  did,  infrequently,  abuse  his, 
and  he  paid  very  dearly  for  it.  His  contem¬ 
poraries  could  not  forget  his  abuse,  and  were 
afraid  of  his  use.  Succeeding  generations  will 
find  for  themselves  how  delightfully  it  was 
employed ;  nowhere  with  more  effect  than 
when  its  possessor  was  most  serious.  Indeed, 
humour  is  that  sense  which  delivers  the  mind 
of  the  idea  created  with  such  travail,  and 
brings  it  living  into  the  light  of  day.  It  is 
physician  to  the  senses  and  the  soul,  and 
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without  it  is  no  health,  nor  is  anything  well 
and  gracefully  done.  Butler’s  humour  looked 
for  its  like  in  all  his  contemplations,  rarely 
found  it  and  was  unforgiving.  He  could  never 
respect  Darwin  when  he  found  humour  lacking 
in  The  Origin  of  Species.  That  was  really  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  Darwin’s  offence, 
and  because  of  it  Butler  at  last  could  not  take 
anything  Charles  Darwin  said  or  did  seriously. 
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One  result  of  Butler’s  studies  in  evolution  was 
to  make  him  give  himself  up  as  hopeless.  It 
was  no  use  his  having  good  intentions.  He  had 
had  them  towards  the  Church  of  England,  and 
they  had  been  wrecked  on  infant  baptism. 
He  had  led  them  towards  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  as  generally  accepted,  and  they  had  been 
dashed  to  pieces  on  natural  selection  as  the 
cause  of  variation.  With  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions  towards  his  own  philosophy,  that  which 
he  was  slowly  building,  he  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  also  he  would  come  to  grief.  He 
would  go  warily  and  ploddingly,  but  there 
would  be  disaster,  for  he  had  nothing  in  which 
he  could  trust  entirely.  His  imagination 
might  successfully  evolve  the  most  splendid 
ideas,  but  it  would  have  to  wrestle  with  his 
common  sense  for  possession  of  them,  and, 
for  his  humour,  there  was  no  checking  it  when 
it  was  out  to  do  mischief.  His  was  a  piratical 
humour,  owned  by  a  respectable  and  peace- 
loving  elderly  gentleman — “  I  am  elderly, 
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grey-bearded,  and,  according  to  my  clerk, 
Alfred,  disgustingly  fat ;  I  wear  spectacles, 
and  get  more  and  more  bronchitic  as  I  grow 
older.” — This  humour  was  not  content  with 
scuttling  shams,  hypocrisies,  falsehood  and 
loose  reasoning  in  the  work  of  other  men ; 
when  his  own  mind  set  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  it  was  lured  by  treacherous  lights 
to  run  aground.  For  a  man  leading  a  normal 
life  this  constant  betrayal  by  his  own  rarest 
and  most  precious  faculty  would  have  been 
torture.  Butler  was  driven  by  it  into  an  ab¬ 
normal  life  ;  he  was  a  bachelor  and  a  solitary, 
and  was  therefore  able  to  have  his  enjoyment 
of  existence  heightened  by  it.  Reducing  his 
dealings  with  the  world  to  the  minimum,  he 
could  take  risks  in  the  life  of  the  mind  that 
otherwise  might  have  had  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences.  At  the  same  time  the  absurdity  of 
the  position  could  not  escape  his  humour, 
which  continually  forced  his  imagination  to 
see  the  horrid  and  ridiculous  contrast  between 
his  physical  and  his  mental  life.  That,  too,  he 
could  enjoy,  though  not  without  distress  at 
the  instability  and  spleen  occasioned  by  the 
revelation.  These  he  could  only  circumvent 
by  work,  and  his  industry  was  prodigious.  It 
was  also  to  a  certain  extent  laborious,  done 
not  altogether  or  always  out  of  love  of  the 
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thing,  but  partly  from  obstinacy,  partly  from 
tenacity,  partly  from  discomfort,  partly  from 
habit.  He  loved,  as  many  men  of  genius  have 
done,  to  think  of  himself  as  the  plain  man, 
able,  when  necessary,  to  emerge  from  his 
plainness  and  confound  the  superior  beings 
who  were  living  on  the  fashion.  It  was  only 
very  slowly  that  he  could  win  confidence 
enough  to  let  his  mind  grow  towards  art.  He 
had  responded  to  art  in  some  of  its  noblest 
manifestations,  and  was  not  disposed  to  waste 
time  or  energy  on  the  imitations  of  art  pro¬ 
duced  by  second-rate  men  for  the  many  to 
whom  art  has  no  meaning.  He  had  failed  as 
a  painter,  and  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
scientific  writing  and  such  philosophy  as  it 
led  to.  In  that  pursuit  he  could  sharpen  his 
wits  and  indulge  his  humour  to  the  top  of  his 
bent.  Writing  was  to  him,  at  first,  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  art,  which,  he  considered,  had  no 
end  in  view  save  the  emphasizing  and  record¬ 
ing  in  the  most  effective  way  some  strongly 
felt  interest  or  affection.  Where  there  is  neither 
interest  nor  desire  to  record  with  good  effect, 
there  is  but  sham  art,  or  none  at  all  :  where 
both  these  are  fully  present,  no  matter  how 
rudely  or  inarticulately,  there  is  great  art. 
Erewhon  was  to  him,  surprisingly,  a  book,  and 
a  very  queer  one  ;  much  too  queer,  if  he  knew 
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anything  about  himself  or  it,  to  fit  in  with  his 
theory  of  art.  It  had  been  useful  to  him  in 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  larger  intellectual 
campaign  of  Life  and  Habit  and  its  three 
sequels.  A  work  of  satire  and  imagination, 
he  called  it ;  rough  skirmishing  before  the 
attack  on  science  for  the  conquest  of  philosophy, 
or  a  philosophy.  It  is  likely  that  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  was  leaving  art  behind  him  for 
better  men  than  himself,  while  he  made  him¬ 
self  useful  in  dialectic,  clearing  up  the  thought 
of  his  time  and  perhaps  adding  a  little  to  it. 
As  for  being  a  successful  writer,  his  opinion  of 
contemporary  successful  writers  made  that 
impossible.  The  work  he  had  taken  up  meant 
much  reading,  much  careful  research,  close 
thinking  and  some  boredom.  That  surely  was 
a  way  leading  as  far  from  art  as  possible,  that 
is,  if  art  were  the  naive,  simple  thing  he  sup¬ 
posed.  Yet,  for  the  artist,  all  ways  lead  to 
art,  and  this  way  of  Butler’s  choice  gained  for 
him  enough  metaphysic  for  his  purposes,  rid 
him  of  much  irritability,  intolerance  and  in¬ 
jured  vanity,  and  gave  him  practice  in  the 
use  of  his  new  medium,  words,  without  his 
abusing  it  in  fumbling  after  a  half-formed 
artistic  impulse.  He  was  busy  and  happy 
enough  to  forget  art  as  a  practitioner,  while 
never  ceasing  to  enjoy  it  as  a  layman.  There 
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must  have  been  diffidence  and  mortification 
in  him  too.  His  onslaught  on  Darwin  was  too 
violent  to  be  merely  that  of  outraged  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  Darwinian  theory  was  an  insult 
to  his  creative  instinct,  which  must  have  been 
roused  to  more  than  controversial  fury.  He 
met  the  suggestion  of  his  friends  that  he  should 
write  a  novel  with  diffidence  and  distrust  of 
his  own  powers,  but  also  with  relief  and, 
clearly  at  bottom,  a  quiet  certainty  that  there 
was  nothing  he  would  like  or  could  do  better. 
The  joy  he  had  in  Pickard  Owen,  which  so 
ruined  The  Fair  Haven ,  proves  how  delighted 
he  was  to  discover  the  power  of  begetting 
characters  in  himself,  how  proud  and  how 
certain  that  he  could  deal  with  it  at  his  leisure. 

The  wise  man  insists  on  doing  the  thing  he 
desires  in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way. 
Those  things  which  he  has  to  do  at  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  general  convenience  must  be  done 
at  the  ordered  time  and  in  the  specified  manner. 
A  healthy  creative  spirit  will  not  allow  more 
of  its  energy  than  it  can  possibly  avoid  to  be  so 
directed.  If  Butler’s  was  not  altogether  a 
healthy  spirit  it  was  one  which  never  capitu¬ 
lated,  never  ceased  to  desire  health.  It  was 
bad  enough,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  be  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  dead,  his  ancestors, 
but  if  to  the  pressure  of  their  will  was  to  be 
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added  that  of  the  enslaved  will  of  the  living, 
then  life  would  be  intolerable.  Much  of  it  was 
indeed  past  bearing  and  only  to  be  redeemed 
by  humour,  which  could  put  hypocrisy  and 
hoodwinking  out  of  action,  not,  however, 
without  being  exposed  to  danger  if  it  were  not 
guarded  with  unwearying  watchfulness  and 
unceasing  labour.  England  was  a  perilous 
country  to  live  in  because,  as  Stendhal  had 
pointed  out,  genius  and  talent  lose  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  their  value  in  being  born  there. 
Butler  was  a  shrewd  hand  at  a  bargain,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  lose  that  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Work  and  humour  might  go  far  towards 
redeeming  it,  but  they  also  led  to  exhaustion. 
To  repair  that  there  is  nothing  so  effective  as 
establishing  relations  with  the  Continent.  Italy 
was  Butler’s  second  country,  his  holiday 
country,  his  garden. 

There  are  many  people  whom  one  avoids  in 
ordinary  life  and  yet  one  is  delighted  to  meet 
them  on  a  holiday.  Butler,  with  his  fads  and 
notions,  is  exhausting  to  many  who  will  be 
only  too  glad  of  his  company  on  his  tours 
abroad,  rather  like  the  famous  excursion  of 
Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson,  as  pictured  by 
Richard  Doyle.  Here  he  was  entirely  happy, 
using  all  his  talents,  all  his  theories  as  play¬ 
things  ;  mentally  and  spiritually  active  as 
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ever,  but  free  and  concerned  not  at  all  with 
his  ancestors  or  that  posterity  whom  he  hoped 
to  serve  and  please  ;  revelling  in  friendship 
and  pleasant  acquaintanceship  and  such  art 
as  he  could  discover.  Of  course,  his  adventures 
led  him  off  the  beaten  tracks.  Where  the 
shadow  of  Ruskin  fell  there,  we  may  be  sure, 
Butler  was  not.  He  had  found  his  own  master¬ 
pieces  and  they  were  not  in  any  famous  gallery, 
but  in  the  tawdry  chapels  of  the  Canton 
Ticino,  in  the  valleys  still  undisturbed  by  the 
railway.  Here  he  made  neat  little  drawings 
with  figures  put  in  by  his  friend  Gogin 
because  he  could  not  draw  figures  himself,  and 
also,  I  fancy,  because  he  liked  collaboration 
and  sharing  the  pleasure  of  producing  a 
finished  piece  of  work.  The  drawings,  more¬ 
over,  were  to  be  used  for  a  book,  and  he  liked 
making  room  for  his  friends  in  his  books — his 
way  of  taking  them  along  with  him  into  his 
after-life  in  the  memory  of  men.  Gogin  was 
such  good  company  on  a  holiday  that  he 
deserved  to  be  taken  along  in  that  eternal 
holiday  when  the  books  would  live  happily 
ever  after,  and  their  author,  their  reluctant, 
tormented  author,  should  be  at  peace.  In 
Italy  Butler  could  be  entirely  charming,  as  he 
never  could  be  in  England  where  charm  was  so 
unscrupulously  exploited  that  the  mere  pos- 
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session  of  it  was,  in  his  eyes,  suspect,  since  it  was 
so  easy  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  grace. 
In  Italy  graceful  men  and  women  abound. 
“  I  suppose  an  Italian  peasant  or  a  Breton, 
Norman  or  English  fisherman  is  about  the 
best  thing  Nature  does  in  the  way  of  men — 
the  richer  and  the  poorer  being  alike  mistakes.” 
These  people  took  their  religion  with  a  sense  of 
humour  as  a  part  of  the  life  into  which  they 
had  been  born,  an  important  part,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  kept  in  tune  with  the  whole.  There 
also  people  were  accustomed  to  civilization 
and  did  not  take  it  too  seriously,  or  let  it 
interfere  with  existence  as  they  wished  to 
manage  it.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  they 
had  produced  Raphael,  but  it  was  their  spirit 
which  had  helped  to  create  the  Vecchietto  and 
the  other  masterpieces  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  Impossible  in 
lovely  country,  among  the  best  people  of  the 
earth,  with  beautiful  and  puzzling  works  of 
art  in  almost  every  village,  not  to  be  happy. 
The  puzzle  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the 
holidays  of  this  philosopher.  Puzzles  guided 
his  footsteps — to  Sicily  to  trace  the  topography 
of  the  Odyssey,  from  one  sanctuary  to 
another  to  follow  out  the  work  of  Gaudenzio 
and  Tabachetti,  and  to  Flanders  to  trace  the 
latter’s  descent.  The  only  real  holiday  for  a 
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hard-working  man  is  a  change  of  work,  and 
with  Butler  his  excursions  abroad  were  only 
a  change  of  direction  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
main  ideas,  and  his  chief  contention  which  is 
roughly,  that  human  beings  have  so  much 
inherited  savoir-vivre  that  they  cannot  go  very 
far  wrong  if  they  are  only  let  alone  and  not 
persuaded  to  go  either  too  fast  or  too  slow. 
His  world  is  still  innocent  and  has  known  no 
Fall.  Its  only  danger  is  that  of  being  led 
astray  by  astute  gentlemen  who  find  they  can 
make  a  good  living  out  of  so  doing.  The 
Garden  of  Eden  is  the  world  we  live  in  and  it 
is  infested  with  serpents.  Adam  and  Eve  are 
the  average  man  and  the  average  woman. 
Adam  is  too  busy  making  his  living,  and,  if  he 
can,  his  fortune,  to  worry  about  serpents,  but 
Eve  is  just  a  little  bored  and  likes  to  amuse 
herself  with  doctrine  and  dogma,  to  colour 
and  falsify  them  with  emotion  and  to  present 
them  thus  garnished  to  Adam,  who  is  thereby 
undone  and  sadly  unfitted  for  his  duties 
as  a  money-maker,  a  husband  and  a  father. 

Neither  as  philosophy  nor  as  psychology  will 
this  pass  muster.  The  harm  done  by  pro¬ 
fessional  hoodwinkers  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
They,  like  other  liars,  deceive  others  chiefly 
in  order  to  deceive  themselves,  and  behind 
their  efforts  there  is  often  a  grain  of  quality, 
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of  sincerity,  which  the  world  will  in  time 
discover.  The  minds  of  men  are  fed  with  a 
little  truth  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  lies  ; 
they  will  absorb  the  truth  and  eject  the  lies  in 
the  natural  and  slow  process  of  digestion.  As 
for  innocence — the  average  man  and  woman, 
without  any  intervention,  will  complicate  their 
affairs  to  the  point  of  ruin,  so  little  are  they 
capable  of  recovering  their  respective  inheri¬ 
tances.  By  long  training  become  dispassionate 
and  disinterested,  our  philosopher  could  dis¬ 
regard  sex  as  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
men  to  which  he  wished  to  apply  his  scheme  of 
the  universe.  To  be  sure,  he  took  a  keen  aca¬ 
demic  interest  in  it,  but  he  could  not  see  it  as 
a  salt  either  in  life  or  in  a  jest.  It  was  reproduc¬ 
tive  machinery,  the  earliest  experiment  in  the 
division  of  labour,  and  did  not  seriously  affect 
the  main  issue,  though,  no  doubt,  it  had 
profoundly  affected  the  habits  of  the  different 
species  which  had  developed  it.  That  it  had 
overrun  the  lives  of  human  beings  instead  of 
being  decently  confined  to  seasons,  might  be 
an  argument  in  support  of  the  contention  put 
forward  in  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  that  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  human  animal 
was  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  Though  put 
forward  on  a  holiday,  this  proposition  is 
seriously  meant,  and  any  misunderstanding  of 
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it  was  resented.  Imagination  was  to  Butler 
a  freak,  a  piece  of  sheer  luck.  It  was  only  the 
capacity  for  illusion  brought  by  practice  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency. 

A  philosopher  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  any  fact  which  is  inconvenient  to 
his  philosophy.  Butler,  however,  has  this 
strength  as  a  writer  and  an  intellectual  force, 
that  his  nonsense  is  not  always  to  be  dismissed 
as  such.  Indeed,  his  nonsense  is  more  precious 
than  his  sense,  a  more  palatable  and  a  richer 
food  for  the  mind.  There  was  in  him  a  vein  of 
that  rare  inspired  folly  which  is  bred  in  the 
English  character  and  in  none  other,  and  is 
the  chief  virtue  and  source  of  strength  in  that 
character.  It  is  strong  in  Shakespeare  :  it  lives 
almost  unalloyed  in  Sterne  and  is  pure  in  Lear 
and  Lewis  Carroll.  It  is  a  baffling  quality  and 
simply  laughs  criticism  out  of  court.  Com¬ 
monly  our  critics  are  inclined  to  call  it  genius 
and  leave  it  at  that  :  but  it  is  not  genius  as 
genius  lives  in  Beethoven  and  Tolstoy  and 
Milton ;  it  is  perhaps  genius  dwelling  in  a 
mind  incompatible  with  genius,  or  a  mind 
whose  preoccupations  genius  resents.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  had  a  very  good  time  on 
Butler’s  holidays  and  bubbles  out  like  a  new¬ 
born  stream  in  the  pages  of  Alps  and  Sanc¬ 
tuaries,  defying  his  obstinate  assertion  that 
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what  matters  in  art  is  the  spirit  and  not  the 
letter,  and  proving  that  in  literature,  at  all 
events,  the  letter  is  the  spirit  made  manifest, 
or  what  is  written  is  simply  not  literature.  It 
brushed  aside  also  many  of  his  most  stubborn 
preoccupations  and  his  resolute  determination 
to  keep  his  mind  from  leaving,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  facts  of  life  as  he  knew  them  and 
passing  into  the  region  of  the  abstract  in 
which  alone  philosophy  can  live.  Men  do  not 
know  themselves,  or  Butler  on  his  holidays 
would  have  known  himself  as  neither  scientist 
nor  philosopher,  but  as  artist,  a  master  of 
words,  in  whose  writing  the  spirit  about  which 
he  was  always  preaching,  was  revealed  so 
clearly  as  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  said.  He 
knew  that  his  jests  were  valuable  and  not 
merely  provocative,  but  creative  of  mirth,  yet 
he  did  not  know  how  the  bubbles  of  his  folly 
were  spontaneously  created  worlds,  created  and 
creating,  floating  down  the  stream  of  space  and 
time.  He  did  not  know  how  he  could  turn  the 
most  solemn  and  too  weighty  thoughts  to 
nonsense  and  give  them  all  a  share  in  the 
iridescent  life  of  his  mind  and  project  them 
round  and  glistening  in  the  sun.  Oppressed  as 
he  was  by  the  pretensions  of  the  men  of  his 
time  and  their  conceited  ignorance  of  their 
own  ignorance,  he  laboured  to  reduce  the  one 
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and  crush  the  other,  confining  in  himself  the 
spirit,  the  very  essence  which  was  needed  to 
restore  proportion  and  a  saner  temper.  From 
confinement,  of  course,  it  gained  in  strength 
and  purity,  but  it  remained  disguised  and  is 
only  slowly  being  recognized  as  a  most  potent 
ingredient  in  the  leaven  so  sorely  needed  for 
the  lumpish  modern  world.  Other  men, 
thousands  of  them,  have  recognized  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  spirit  in  all  things,  and  others 
have  established  a  chain  of  reason  from  the 
facts  of  existence  to  the  domain  of  the  spirit, 
but  few  have  made  mischief  with  their  know¬ 
ledge,  broken  it  up  and  aerated  it  so  that  the 
flowers  of  art  can  grow  in  it.  Butler  made  this 
mischief  with  his  knowledge,  but  he  trampled 
on  the  flowers  of  art  as  they  grew,  so  intent 
was  he  on  plucking  out  the  last  rootlet  of 
the  weeds  of  science  and  religion.  Regret 
for  it  is  lost  in  anger  at  the  complacency  with 
which  he  did  it,  but  then  anger  is  lost  in 
pity  when  it  becomes  plain  that  it  is  not 
complacency  so  much  as  a  naive  egoism, 
that  kind  of  untouched  simplicity  which  makes 
many  spinsters,  selfish  in  their  sympathy  and 
unselfishness,  perhaps  the  most  delightful 
creatures  in  the  world.  I  have  never  known 
another  male  with  a  mind  in  the  least  like 
Butler’s,  but  I  have  known  three  women  with 
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some  of  his  gift  of  sweet  unreasonable  reason, 
and,  like  him,  they  dragged  it  into  all  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  except  the  secret  and 
holy  activity  of  the  soul  which  they  could  not 
always  keep  hidden. 

That  secret  activity  was  in  Butler’s  case 
always  most  carefully  and  elaborately  covered 
up  with  shyness,  obstinacy,  mockery,  vanity, 
humour  and  humorousness — which  are  not 
so  nearly  related  as  their  names  imply.  It 
escaped  him  only  as  artist  and  as  lover  of  art ; 
in  which  he  responded  unreservedly  to  what 
he  recognized  as  the  best,  that  in  which  the 
letter  is  the  spirit.  He  might  not  always  like 
it  from  temperamental  lack  of  sympathy  or  the 
influence  of  his  time  and  incompatibility  of 
fashion,  but  he  would  honour  it.  Anything  else 
was  in  his  eyes  a  mere  waste  of  time,  and, 
however  brilliant,  no  better  than  a  forgery. 
It  is  when  he  writes  of  art  that  he  is  most 
simple  ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  writes  of  art 
that  he  is  moving.  He  can  forget  the  ridiculous 
vanity  of  men  and  cease  from  his  mockery. 
He  loved  music  as  the  voice  of  the  human 
spirit  and  hated  it  as  an  abstraction.  For  that 
reason  it  was  abominable  in  his  eyes  to  say  that 
all  art  aspires  to  the  condition  of  music  ;  as 
well  and  as  wickedly  it  might  be  said  that  all 
science  and  all  philosophy  aspire  to  the  con- 
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dition  of  mathematics.  The  intellectual  aspira¬ 
tion  of  man  was  not  to  him  tragic ;  it  was 
absurd,  even  as  it  is  to  women.  Yet  he  was 
tender  as  women  are  not,  and  art  was  to  him 
tender  and  pure.  “  He  is  the  best  art-priest 
who  brings  most  beauty  most  home  to  the 
hearts  of  most  men.  .  .  .  He  should  know  no 
self  in  the  matter.  He  is  a  fisher  of  men’s 
hearts  from  love  of  winning  them.”  Handel, 
by  that  token,  was  the  best  art-priest  that  ever 
was,  and  Handel’s  music  was  ever  in  Butler’s 
brain  and  next  his  heart,  gathering  power  over 
him  as  he  goes  to  Italy  : 

“  The  large  sweeps  of  sound  floated  over  the 
orchestra  like  the  wind  playing  upon  a  hill-side 
covered  with  young  heather,  and  I  sat  and 
wondered  which  of  the  Alpine  passes  Handel 
crossed  when  he  first  went  to  Italy.  What  time 
of  the  year  was  it  ?  What  kind  of  weather  did 
he  have  ?  Were  the  spring  flowers  out  ?  Did 
he  walk  the  greater  part  of  the  way  as  we  do 
now  ?  And  what  did  he  hear  ?  For  he  must 
sometimes  have  heard  music  inside  him — 
and  that,  too,  as  much  above  what  he  has 
written  down  as  what  he  has  written  down  is 
above  all  other  music.  No  man  can  catch  all, 
or  always  the  best,  of  what  is  put  for  a  moment 
or  two  within  his  reach.  Handel  took  as  much 
and  as  near  the  best,  doubtless,  as  mortal  man 
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can  take ;  but  he  must  have  had  moments  and 
glimpses  which  were  given  to  him  alone  and 
which  he  could  tell  no  man.” 

That  was  the  reverent  spirit  in  which  this 
sceptical  solitary  went  on  holiday,  taking  the 
genius  of  Handel  to  visit  the  genius  of  the 
sculptors  of  the  sanctuaries,  those  queer  monu¬ 
ments  in  which  great  art  dwells  amid  pathetic 
tawdriness,  better,  at  any  rate,  than  being  in  a 
museum  among  forgeries. 

The  result  of  these  tours  in  Italy  is  an  inspired 
guide-book  called  Alps  and  Sanctuaries,  with 
a  supplement,  Ex-voto,  giving  an  account,  all 
to  itself,  of  the  Sacro  Monte  or  New  Jerusalem 
at  Varallo.  It  is  written,  not  as  guide-books 
are,  because  there  are  tourists  who  need  to  be 
told  what  to  see  and  are  so  afraid  of  seeing  and 
liking  the  wrong  thing  that  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  correct  opinion  on  the  matter,  but 
because  the  author  had  been  so  happy  there 
that  he  wished  to  communicate  his  happiness 
to  any  one  in  need  of  it,  and  because  so  many 
of  his  ideas  had  grown  ripe  through  it  all  that 
they  had  to  be  written  down  and  could  only 
take  shape  in  words  with  reference  to  the  places 
where  they  had  reached  maturity.  Also  the 
author,  not  fully  appreciating  his  creative 
faculty  (so  true  was  his  awe  and  appreciation 
of  great  men),  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  guide- 
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books — to  Erewhon,  to  evolution,  to  the  Four 
Gospels.  He  could  most  zestfully  write  a 
guide-book  to  his  holidays  and  moreover  have 
the  fun  of  collaborating  in  it  with  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him.  Holidays  would  no 
more  begin  and  end  at  Dover  :  they  would 
have  no  beginning  and  no  end.  Having  them 
always  they  would  bring  a  new  zest  into 
working  days.  Besides,  the  precious  ideas  had 
germinated  under  the  Italian  sun,  and  had 
produced  all  sorts  of  odd  little  results,  curious 
and  strange.  Absorbed  as  he  was  in  the 
chemistry  of  his  own  mind,  Butler  treasured 
every  one  of  its  by-products,  knowing,  as  the 
scientist  knows,  that  though  the  result  of  an 
experiment  is  in  itself  trivial  yet,  in  relation 
with  other  results,  it  may  have  enormous 
significance,  though  he  himself  may  not  have 
the  luck  or  the  power  to  see  it.  And  indeed, 
though  this  was  the  ground  on  which  he 
derided  the  scientists,  he  was  himself  lacking 
in  this  power  and  was  too  much  dependent  on 
luck.  It  needs  great  self-discipline  to  attain 
the  humility  which  can  be  grateful  for  know¬ 
ledge,  however  little,  without  beginning  at 
once  to  swell  and  crow  over  that  knowledge 
because  it  is  so  much.  It  is  only  in  such  self- 
discipline  that  the  imagination  is  free  for  its 
swift  flight  down  upon  hardly-won  knowledge, 
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to  hammer  it  firmly  into  the  road  to  truth,  as 
the  philosopher  does,  or  to  use  it  in  the 
building  of  a  house  by  the  wayside  after  the 
fashion  of  an  artist.  Without  that  flight 
knowledge  is  only  a  plaything,  and  its  light 
falls  only  on  prejudice  and  superstition  to 
make  them  comely.  Indeed,  that  is  Butler’s 
word — comeliness.  He  had  the  divination  of 
grace  but  was  content,  the  world  being  so 
comic,  with  comeliness  as  a  makeshift.  His 
knowledge  could  make  prejudice  and  super¬ 
stition  acceptable  and  without  it  they  were 
grotesque  and  ugly,  never  dreadful  but  only 
laughable.  Among  his  Alps  and  his  sanctuaries 
he  could  laugh  freely  and  happily,  chiefly, 
perhaps,  because  Jones  was  there  to  laugh 
with  him.  In  his  study  his  laughter  fell  grimly 
and  mockingly  upon  the  empty  room.  He 
never  laughed  not  to  weep.  His  feelings  were 
too  ordered  for  that,  too  thoroughly  drained 
off  into  the  bottomless  prejudice  which  he  had 
blessed,  and  illuminated  with  the  light  of  his 
intelligence.  His  is  a  respectable  but  an 
uncanny  figure  as  he  passes,  like  a  man  smiling 
to  himself  because  he  has  lost  his  shadow.  This 
is  no  inconsiderable  feat  and  it  is  Butler’s 
chief  value  (apart  from  his  strain  of  indubitable 
comic  genius),  in  a  world  wherein  men  worship 
their  shadows  and  are  prostrate  in  their  fear  of 
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them.  He  smiles,  but  behind  his  smile  is  a 
smirk  of  terror  lest  his  shadow  should  return. 
And  he  comforts  himself  with  the  works  of 
genius,  the  music  of  Handel,  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare,  and,  jealous  of  this  comfort, 
never  lets  their  genius  come  in  contact  with 
his  own,  wards  them  off  with  a  sedulous 
admiration  which  breeds  familiarity,  which  in 
turn,  but  that  it  is  sterilized  by  his  brutal 
humour — not  inherently  brutal,  but  brutally 
used — would  have  bred  contempt.  He  must 
be  perpetually  reminding  himself — “  so  are 
we  all,  all  ordinary  men.”  It  is  this  aspect  of 
his  activity  that  repels  criticism  and  offends 
the  ordinary  mind.  It  is  disconcerting  to  be 
led  through  an  elaborate  argument  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
prevails  to  the  glory  of  the  unknown.  How¬ 
ever,  philosophers  are  rarely  valuable  for  their 
conclusions,  but  more  for  their  discoveries 
and  creations  by  the  way.  A  mind  that 
constantly  seeks  stimulus  cannot  but  be  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  its  delight  in  regarding  every  object 
from  many  angles  and  under  many  lights  is  in¬ 
fectious  and  encouraging  to  that  healthy  doubt 
without  whose  excursions  and  alarms  the  rays  of 
faith  must  remain  obscured  and  limited  in  their 
action.  Doubting  the  letter  Butler  does  not 
doubt  the  spirit ;  as  he  knew  it  in  the  beginning 
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so  he  insists  on  knowing  it  to  the  end,  labouring 
always  to  strike  the  mean  between  his  reason, 
as  he  was  familiar  with  it,  and  his  faith,  as  he 
was  confident  of  knowing  it.  He  avoided  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  his  faith  and  his  free 
will,  or  expressing  his  desires  by  transferring 
his  hopes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Christians, 
to  the  future.  In  this  life  he  desired  as  little 
as  possible  and  never  let  his  spiritual  and 
mental  energy  find  occupations  higher  than 
those  of  curiosity.  Even  his  genius  was  con¬ 
demned  to  that  limitation,  though  it  took  its 
revenge  by  suborning  his  humour  to  rebel. 
Its  revolt  against  such  Puritanism  was  effective 
enough  to  allow  him,  in  flashes,  to  be  an  artist. 
On  his  holidays  the  artist  frequently  took  the 
upper  hand,  and,  on  the  instigation  of  his 
friends,  he  took  holidays  enough  in  London  to 
produce,  slowly,  and  over  a  long  space  of  time, 
a  novel,  a  form  of  literature  with  which  he 
was  ill  acquainted.  So  far  as  he  knew  it  he 
had  no  great  liking  for  it.  He  had  quickly 
outgrown  an  unthinking  admiration  for  Thack¬ 
eray  ;  Dickens  he  disliked  ;  Meredith  he  had 
hardly  read,  or  he  could  not  trouble  about  any 
writer  who  would  not  say  plainly  what  he 
had  to  say.  Fielding,  Swift,  Defoe  he  read 
and  honoured.  When,  in  his  various  guide¬ 
books,  he  tells  stories,  as  he  loves  to  do,  he 
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writes  them  as  they  would  have  done,  plainly, 
without  bidding  for  laughter  or  parading  his 
matter  for  applause.  He  must  please  himself 
in  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  be  pleased.  If 
the  reader  is  not  pleased,  let  him  lay  the  book 
down  and  not  be  seduced  into  reading  against 
his  will. 
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THE  WAY  OF  ALL  FLESH 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  readers  have  laid 
down  The  Way  of  all  Flesh ,  for  it  has  none  of 
those  quips  and  graces  which  modern  novelists 
have  invented  to  save  their  readers  the  trouble 
of  reading  for  themselves,  telling  them  what 
to  think,  what  to  feel,  what  to  imagine,  with¬ 
out  disturbing  what  they  think,  feel  and 
imagine  in  everyday  life  ;  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  pass  from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  to  the 
pages  of  a  novel  without  jolt  or  jar.  A  writer 
who  honours  Swift,  Fielding  and  Defoe,  enough 
to  have  read  their  works  constantly,  cannot  do 
less  than  endeavour  to  uphold  the  standard 
they  set  up  in  style,  construction  and  manners 
— as  between  author  and  reader.  If  their 
standard  is  not  upheld  there  is  small  hope  of 
its  ever  being  surpassed,  for  their  tradition  will 
be  lost,  and  it  must  take  generations  to  build 
up  a  new  tradition  fit  to  rank  with  it  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Probably  Butler  did  not 
care  a  fig  for  the  history  of  literature  or  its 
traditions  or  the  development  of  the  English 
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novel.  If  he  had  cared  he  would  very  likely 
have  turned  his  own  novel  into  a  guide-book 
and  ruined  it.  As  it  was,  approaching  novel¬ 
writing  as  an  amateur,  he  was  concerned  only 
to  make  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  best  he 
knew.  He  could  not  write  a  novel  in  the 
temper  of  the  novelists  of  his  time,  for  it  was 
alien  to  his  temper.  They  were  too  conscious 
of  their  public,  too  eager  to  please  and  too 
reckless  in  their  means  of  doing  so.  Disraeli 
had  said  good  things,  but  was  hardly  a  novelist, 
a  flaneur  and,  in  his  way,  as  unscrupulous  as 
the  sentimentalists  who  had  made  a  property 
of  the  public  ear.  Dickens  had  enormous 
creative  force,  but  his  manners  with  his  reader 
were  atrocious,  Pecksniff  and  old  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.  George  Eliot  was  simply  an  inex¬ 
plicable  phenomenon,  thriving,  apparently,  on 
the  immense  capacity  of  the  public  for  being 
bored.  A  public  encouraged  in  that  capacity 
for  generations  was  not  at  all  suited  to  a 
temper  like  Butler’s,  nor  could  he,  as  a 
scientific  writer,  arrange  not  to  jog  the  public 
out  of  its  boredom  by  the  mention  of  subjects 
which  literary  fashion  had  decreed  to  be 
unmentionable.  Even  less  could  he  adopt 
the  mode  of  hitching  his  work  on  to  the 
popular  movements  of  thought  of  the  period. 
A  practical  impossibility  that,  for  he  was  going 
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to  take  his  time  over  it,  and  a  popular  move¬ 
ment  would  not  last  long  enough.  Moreover, 
an  author’s  first  and  last  duty  is  to  his  subject. 
The  public  is  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  An 
author  hits  the  taste  of  his  time,  because  it 
happens  to  be  his  taste  also,  and  a  really 
popular  author  is  so  by  his  vices  as  well  as  by 
his  virtues.  An  author  whose  taste  is  below 
that  of  his  time  is  inconceivable  :  he  could  never 
emerge  ;  but  an  author  whose  taste  is  above 
that  of  his  contemporaries  can  only  be  popular 
by  force  of  genius  ;  skill,  cunning  and  crafts¬ 
manship  avail  him  nothing  against  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Thackeray,  being  as  much  above 
Dickens  in  taste  as  he  was  below  him  in 
genius,  could  never  overtake  him  in  the  matter 
of  popularity.  Sterne  by  force  of  genius 
routed  the  learned  Smelfungus.  And  as  taste 
is  lowered  by  the  weakness  of  writers  and  the 
advent  of  uneducated  readers  the  task  of 
genius  grows  more  difficult.  Butler’s  genius 
could  no  more  have  succeeded  with  his  novel 
than  it  did  with  his  guide-books.  The  difficulty 
was  solved  by  not  facing  it.  It  was  impossible 
to  face  it,  because  the  novel  contained  portraits 
of  persons  who  had  already  been  pained  by  the 
author’s  conduct— though  such  reasons  do  not 
act  as  a  deterrent  on  the  flood  of  novels 
brought  in  with  the  spring  and  autumn.  In 
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this  case,  however,  fastidious  scruples  post¬ 
poned  the  publication  of  the  book  for  twenty 
years,  until  after  the  author’s  death,  when 
public  taste  had  so  far  deteriorated,  as,  even 
after  that  long  interval  since  composition,  to 
find  it  unpalatable.  So  little  known  is  The 
Way  of  all  Flesh  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has 
had  to  complain,  years  after  its  publication, 
of  his  Butlerisms  being  ascribed  to  Ibsen 
and  Nietzsche.  The  fact  is,  that  taste  needs 
to  be  cultivated  before  irony  can  be  appreci¬ 
ated  or  even  perceived.  Now  irony  is  one  of 
the  essential  ingredients  of  your  true  novel, 
which  is  a  species  distinct  from  the  romance, 
and  begins  with  the  application  in  Don 
Quixote  of  irony  to  romance.  A  novel  is  an 
epic  with  its  wings  clipped,  that  is,  with  its 
action  and  characters  viewed  ironically.  The 
modern  story  in  which  action  and  characters 
are  viewed  sentimentally  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  novel  at  all.  Only  success  justifies 
its  existence,  that  is,  if  success  is  a  justifica¬ 
tion.  (Perhaps  it  is  for  ephemerae.)  As  for 
the  story  in  which  action  and  characters  are 
regarded  only  in  relation  to  political  and 
sociological  considerations,  that  is  a  fearful 
wild-fowl,  wingless,  featherless,  strange  and 
indecent.  Your  true  novel  is  such  that  if  the 
controlling  irony  were  removed  it  would  soar 
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into  the  region  of  the  epic,  there,  as  a  new 
arrival,  young,  fresh  and  a  little  absurd,  to 
receive  a  nod  from  Homer.  Such  a  novel  is 
Tom  Jones,  such  are  Pickwick,  Jude  the 
Obscure,  War  and  Peace,  The  Idiot,  and  such, 
in  a  smaller  way,  is  The  Way  of  all  Flesh. 
If  it  were  released  from  its  irony  it  would  be 
too  humble  for  the  Homeric  company.  That 
is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  author.  It  is 
in  part  an  inherent  weakness  in  his  subject,  a 
weakness  which  is  also  the  reason  of  the  book’s 
unpopularity,  for,  to  explain  it,  there  must  be 
added  to  the  general  dislike  of  irony  the  very 
proper  objection  to  the  application  of  irony 
in  art  to  persons  who  are  already  sufficiently 
reduced  in  stature  by  the  irony  of  life  and 
circumstance.  Jests  at  the  expense  of  the 
clergy  are  popular  enough,  but  they  must  be 
broad  and  humorous,  not  witty  and  acid  : 
they  may  be  as  equivocal  as  you  will,  but  they 
must  be  respectful.  A  clergyman,  after  all, 
cannot  help  the  uniform  he  wears,  either  in 
cloth  or  in  ideas,  and  he  stands  for  something 
to  which  the  general  hope  of  virtue  is  attached. 
His  position  with  regard  to  his  fellow-men  is 
weakened  by  his  strong  position  with  regard 
to  God,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  brunt  of  an 
onslaught  of  human  ridicule.  Voltaire’s  re¬ 
putation  in  England  has  had  to  suffer  most 
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unjustly  for  his  attacks  on  priests  and  Butler’s 
has  been  cramped  in  the  same  way.  The  mis¬ 
understanding  is  serious,  much  more  so  indeed 
than  that  which  has  advertised  the  immorality 
of  Tom  Jones  and  thereby  prevented  the 
development  of  the  English  novel.  It  is  more 
serious  because,  while  the  objection  to  (alleged) 
immorality  can  be  surmounted,  the  objection 
to  the  use  of  irony  exacerbates  irony  in 
authors  and  brings  it  dangerously  near  to 
spleen,  which  will  vent  itself  only  on  those 
characters  which  are  circumscribed  enough 
not  to  retaliate.  The  characters  in  a  book  can 
retaliate  on  the  author  of  it,  and,  if  they  are 
unfairly  treated,  they  never  hesitate  about 
wrecking  his  work.  An  author  knows  this  and, 
if  he  is  splenetic,  will  choose  his  characters 
accordingly. 

Butler  had  already  learned  to  his  cost  how 
unprofitable  was  the  use  of  irony  in  England. 
When  he  came  to  write  his  novel  and  found, 
as  he  could  not  help  finding,  since  it  was  to  be 
as  near  a  true  novel  as  he  could  make  it,  that 
he  must  use  irony  or  abandon  his  project,  he 
was  exacerbated  into  spleen  and  thereby  into 
choice  of  a  subject  upon  which  he  could  not 
possibly  work  without  waking  old  resentments. 
According  as  he  did  or  did  not  conquer  them 
would  he  be  able  to  create  out  of  his  subject  a 
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work  of  art.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
pursuing  his  resentments  through  the  book, 
which  stands,  one  of  the  very  few  genuine 
novels  written  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a 
proof  that  they  were  sufficiently  conquered. 
They  do,  however,  weaken  the  texture  and  the 
construction,  as  an  over-familiarity  with  the 
subject  of  the  novel  obscures  and  enfeebles  its 
design,  and  worse  than  all  these  results,  perhaps 
because  of  them,  irony  is  robbed  of  its  most 
powerful  colleague,  pity.  The  light  of  the 
author’s  wit  so  burns  his  characters  that  they 
seem  to  wilt  away  and  to  have  no  power  of 
living  but  in  and  for  their  fatuousness.  Only 
a  very  remarkable  creative  power  could  have 
withstood  that  withering  ordeal,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  do  miraculously  emerge  into  the  clear 
light  of  art — Theobald  and  Ernest  Pontifex, 
Mrs.  Jupp,  Dr.  Skinner,  Alethea,  the  wonderful 
gallery  of  good  mid- Victorians,  gathered,  almost 
growing,  like  the  family  of  a  house-leek,  round 
Christina.  Not  for  nothing  is  the  supposed 
author  of  the  book  a  writer  of  burlesque,  and 
it  is  through  Christina  that  he  lets  in  the  light 
of  his  wit  to  play  its  pranks  with  the  virtuous 
solidity  of  the  Pontifex  family,  so  that  they 
are  all  like  Bottom  the  Weaver,  “  translated.” 
Until  Christina  enters  the  book  it  reads  like 
a  sober  chronicle,  but  when  the  author’s  wit 
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has  been  sharpened  upon  her  then,  though  the 
sobriety  of  manner  is  preserved,  the  imagina¬ 
tion  behind  it  becomes  malicious  and  manipu¬ 
lates  events  so  that  disaster  follows  disaster 
most  comically,  and  turns  humour  to  an  acid 
which  so  corrodes  the  springs  of  the  characters 
that  against  their  grotesque  fate  they  have  no 
resisting  power  and  become  more  and  more 
grotesque.  It  is  a  process  which  in  life  is 
tempered  with  mercy  :  submitted  to  the  logic 
of  art  it  is  robbed  of  mercy  and  turns  its 
victims  out  as  objects  of  ridicule.  But  when 
the  logic  of  art  has  been  followed  to  its  con¬ 
clusion  there  is  still  need  of  the  supreme  effort 
of  imagination  to  shape,  colour  and  compose 
its  material,  and  of  the  sympathy  of  the  heart 
to  breathe  warm  life  into  it.  With  the  first 
Butler  is  triumphant :  with  the  second  he 
only  saves  himself  by  the  introduction  of  the 
figure  of  Alethea  and  the  relationships  between 
her  and  the  writer  of  burlesque  and  between 
that  laconic  individual  and  Ernest.  Every 
other  relationship  breaks  down  completely,  is 
indeed  broken  down  from  the  outset  by  preju¬ 
dice,  and  without  Alethea  there  could  not 
have  been  construction  enough  to  carry  the 
story  on  above  a  dozen  chapters.  As  it  is,  the 
catastrophe  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  book, 
so  that  the  rest  is  carried  on  by  reflex  action, 
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and  does  not  even  succeed  in  growing  into 
another  story.  The  story  begins  very  properly 
with  the  success  of  old  Pontifex  :  with  the 
downfall  of  Ernest,  given  the  Pontifex  char¬ 
acter,  it  ends,  and  the  subsequent  chapters 
only  tell,  as  the  final  chapters  of  old  novels 
used  to  do,  “  what  happened  after.”  They 
are  read  rather  in  the  hope  of  good  things  than 
upon  a  growing  flood  of  interest.  The  good 
things  fortunately  abound,  and,  if  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ernest  into  an  unsuccessful  writer  is 
less  interesting  than  his  comically  disastrous 
efforts  to  be  a  Christian,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  the  mind  of  his  creation  wider  play 
in  the  discursiveness  which  was  its  native 
habitation.  Ernest,  being  free  of  the  coil  of 
circumstance,  can  be  used  for  any  purpose 
that  wit  or  malice  may  suggest ;  his  doings 
can  be  used  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  little 
essays  or  expressions  of  opinion  such  as  had 
already  been  used  to  interlard  the  description 
of  the  childhood  of  his  father,  Theobald  : 

“  I  think  the  Church  Catechism  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  unhappy  relations  which 
commonly  even  now  exist  between  parents 
and  children.  That  work  was  written  too 
exclusively  from  the  parental  point  of  view  : 
the  person  who  composed  it  did  not  get  a  few 
children  to  come  in  and  help  him  :  he  was 
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clearly  not  young  himself,  nor  should  I  say  it 
was  the  work  of  one  who  liked  children — in 
spite  of  the  words,  ‘  my  good  child,’  which, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  are  once  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Catechist,  and,  after  all,  carry  a 
harsh  sound  with  them.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  is 
that  their  wickedness  at  birth  was  but  very 
imperfectly  wiped  out  at  baptism,  and  that 
the  mere  fact  of  being  young  at  all  has  some¬ 
thing  with  it  that  savours  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  the  nature  of  sin.” 

Here  is  set  out  the  subject  of  The  Way  of  all 
Flesh,  the  relation  of  parents  and  children 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Church  of  England 
when  it  had  fortified  itself  in  its  recovery  from 
the  days  of  Parson  Adams  and  Parson  Trulliber, 
and  claimed  its  share  of  the  virtuous  prosperity 
of  the  English  people.  What  it  had  done  for 
the  English  people  to  obtain  and  retain  that 
share  is  explained  in  Erewhon.  What  it  had 
done  for  morals,  The  Way  of  all  Flesh  is  an 
attempt  to  explain,  and  in  that  aspect,  and  as 
an  application  of  the  theory  of  heredity,  it  is 
a  concomitant  of  Life  and  Habit.  Anglican 
morals  clearly  would  not  do  when  the  theory 
of  evolution  was  established.  The  Judaic 
patriarchal  household  had  become  an  anachro¬ 
nism,  and  the  consequences  would  be  terribly 
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serious  unless  some  one  were  to  “  do  for  morals 
what  that  old  Pecksniff  Bacon  has  obtained 
the  credit  of  having  done  for  science.”  Mean¬ 
while  it  were  as  well  to  face  the  dishonesty,  the 
cowardice,  the  cruelty  and  the  bullying  which, 
with  a  little  affection,  go  to  make  up  the 
English  home,  such  a  home  as  that  of  the 
Pontifexes,  and  how  better  could  it  be  described 
than  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  friend  of  the 
family  ?  Here,  as  in  The  Fair  Haven,  a  sup¬ 
posed  author  is  invented,  and  the  ironist 
gains  another  temperament  through  which  to 
pass  his  material.  It  is  a  measure  of  pre¬ 
caution  in  this  case,  serving  to  protect  the 
Pontifex  family  from  Butler’s  humour  as  well 
as  from  his  resentment.  The  supposed  author 
has  an  affectionate  familiarity  with  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  Pontifex  which  keeps  even  the  most 
blistering  sarcasms  within  the  urbane.  A 
certain  relaxation  is  always  assured  whenever 
the  narrative  is  in  danger  of  hardening  into 
satire.  That  it  never  does,  and  even  cruel 
passages  like  the  christening  of  Ernest  are 
relieved  by  an  absurdity  such  as  the  story  of 
old  George’s  annoyance  at  his  son’s  not  know¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  a  cock  and  a  hen 
lobster.  Obviously  the  author  is  so  grateful  to 
old  George  for  that  stroke  that  (almost)  all 
things  are  to  be  forgiven  unto  him.  After  all, 
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he  was  what  his  times  and  his  experience,  and 
not  his  own  will,  had  made  him,  and  it  is 
pushing  things  a  little  far  to  hold  a  man 
responsible  for  the  vitiation  of  his  own  will. 
“  Granted  that  Mr.  Pontifex’s  was  not  a  very 
exalted  character,  ordinary  men  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  have  very  exalted  characters.  It  is 
enough  if  we  are  of  the  same  moral  and  mental 
stature  as  the  ‘  main  ’  or  ‘  mean  ’  part  of  men 
— that  is  to  say  as  the  average.”  That  is 
little  enough  to  say  in  palliation,  but  the  spirit 
is  conciliatory  enough  to  require,  rather  deplor¬ 
ably,  a  whole  chapter  for  a  digression  devoted 
to  saving  Mr.  Pontifex  and  Mr.  Pontifex’s  off¬ 
spring  from  the  hasty  condemnation  of  the 
reader.  The  old  gentleman  had  posthumously 
in  his  will  stirred  up  trouble  between  his  son 
and  his  grandson  by  the  disposition  of  his 
money,  which  Butler  insists  on  regarding  as  a 
part  of  a  man’s  personality.  It  was  that  part 
of  old  George’s  personality  which  he  had  most 
assiduously  developed,  and  that,  therefore, 
which  would  immediately  survive  him  and 
keep  him  “  effective  ”  for  good  or  ill  in  the 
lives  of  his  descendants.  Fortunately,  at  this 
juncture,  the  author’s  delight  in  Christina, 
Theobald’s  dutiful  wife,  keeps  him  from  sacri¬ 
ficing  his  story  to  his  theories.  He  has  been 
so  successful  with  Christina,  ever  since  Theo- 
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bald  entered  her  father’s  rectory  and  she 
played  cards  with  her  sisters  with  Theobald 
for  the  prize.  She  has  made  the  book  ;  saved 
it  from  being  a  mere  gallery  of  family  portraits 
interlarded  with  theories,  views  and  opinions. 

It  is  a  rare  spectacle  this,  of  a  novelist  so 
naive  that  he  cannot  subdue  his  pleasure  as 
the  book  grows  under  his  hand,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  what  he  had  hoped  and 
intended.  Mistakes  are  nothing  to  such  gather¬ 
ing  confidence  ;  the  novelist’s  joy  in  handling 
his  characters  is  here  so  fresh  and  spontaneous 
because  the  author  was  free  of  all  literary 
fashions  and  had  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  the  merits  of  the  older  writers  in  the  success 
of  the  modern.  Old  George  Pontifex  was  good, 
and  Theobald  was  good,  but,  by  comparison, 
nothing  at  all,  until  he  met  Christina  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  her,  and  was  engaged  to  her  for  many 
years,  and  drove  with  her  past  the  fir  planta¬ 
tion  sick  at  heart  with  the  doom  of  his  marriage 
upon  his  miserable  head.  Christina  is  one  of 
those  characters  of  whom  a  writer  is  certain, 
as  an  honest  man  is  certain  of  his  friend,  a 
creature  of  the  spirit,  taking  him  as  it  were 
unawares,  the  fruit  of  his  toil  before  him  even 
as  he  toils.  When  such  characters  appear,  a 
book  comes  to  life  and  takes  itself  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  author.  As  he  writes,  he  has  to 
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himself  the  air  of  revising,  of  lightly  controlling 
that  which  it  is  almost  a  shame  to  control. 
His  doubts,  if  he  has  any,  are  no  longer  of  his 
book  but  of  himself ;  and  his  doubts  are  like 
those  of  a  mother  who  is  beset  with  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  she  who  has  every¬ 
thing  to  learn  from  her  child.  Such  doubts,  of 
course,  never  beset  Christina  as  regards  Ernest : 
they  would  have  been  an  act  of  disloyalty  to 
Theobald,  who  had  established  his  sovereignty 
on  the  first  day  of  their  married  life  when  he 
had  bullied  her  into  ordering  his  dinner. 

“  Therefore  God’s  universal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  awe, 

Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour 
Smile  she  or  lour.” 


Theobald  did  not  know  that  he  had  Milton’s 
authority  for  what  he  had  done.  Dire  necessity 
was  law  enough  for  him.  The  thing  had  to  be 
or  the  agony  by  the  fir  plantation  would 
be  prolonged  for  years.  And  Christina,  like  all 
the  Christinas,  welcomed  it,  more  because  it 
saved  her  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  herself 
than  because  it  delivered  her  husband  from 
torment.  Unfortunately,  such  moral  obliquity 
and  subterfuge  does  not  automatically  pro¬ 
duce  sterilization  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the 
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spirit.  The  flesh  is  stubbornly  intractable  and 
the  Theobalds  and  Christinas  of  the  world 
produce  children  even  as  the  happiest  of 
lovers.  They  do  it  to  their  dismay  and  to  the 
undoing  of  the  children.  Yet  even  the  direst 
of  parents  will  take  their  joy  after  their 
fashion  :  Theobald  in  subtle  and  righteous 
cruelty,  Christina  in  sudden  exaltations  and 
dreams,  both  of  which  meant  more  suffering 
for  the  unhappy  Ernest.  His  parents  were  to 
him  grimly  and  conscientiously  what  they 
thought  parents  ought  to  be.  The  narrative  is 
terrible,  as  Voltaire  and  Moliere  knew  how  to 
be  terrible  without  ever  ceasing  to  be  comic. 
The  irony  of  it  is  as  fatal  as  that  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  while  it  cuts  deeper  and  leaves  blacker, 
clearer  lines.  Not  for  a  moment,  however, 
does  the  writer  cease  to  rejoice  in  Christina. 
He  is  always  inclined  to  give  Theobald  up 
contemptuously  as  a  bad  job,  but  Christina 
has  wild  thoughts  to  wander  in,  delicious  and 
absurd  hopes,  visions  almost  mystical  of  the 
perfection  of  the  world  according  to  Christina  ; 
and  all  these  found  superb  expression  in  the 
letter  she  wrote  on  a  premonition  of  death 
during  confinement,  urging  her  children  to  love 
and  honour  their  father.  The  letter  is  a 
delicious  parody,  but  the  writing  of  it  leaves  a 
sting  of  bitterness.  It  has  brought  the  author 
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too  near  the  heart  of  his  matter,  and  he 
permits  himself  to  break  out  in  an  attack  on 
clergymen  in  general,  which  is  very  bad  for  his 
novel  but  very  good  for  his  polemic.  And  it  is 
interesting  here  as  exposing  rawly  the  soreness 
from  which  Butler’s  spirit  never  wholly  re¬ 
covered. 

“  I  have  often  thought  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  does  wisely  in  not  allowing  her  priests 
to  marry.  Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  in  England  that  the  sons  of  clergy¬ 
men  are  frequently  unsatisfactory.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  very  simple,  but  is  so  often  lost 
sight  of  that  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
giving  it  here. 

“  The  clergyman  is  expected  to  be  a  kind  of 
human  Sunday.  Things  must  not  be  done 
by  him  which  are  venial  in  the  weekday 
classes.  He  is  paid  for  this  business  of  leading 
a  stricter  life  than  other  people.  It  is  his 
raison  d’etre.  If  his  parishioners  feel  that  he 
does  this,  they  approve  of  him,  for  they  look 
upon  him  as  their  own  contribution  towards 
what  they  deem  a  holy  life.  This  is  why  the 
clergyman  is  so  often  called  a  vicar — he  being 
the  person  whose  vicarious  goodness  is  to 
stand  for  that  of  those  entrusted  to  his  charge. 
But  his  home  is  his  castle  as  much  as  that  of 
any  other  Englishman,  and  with  him,  as  with 
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others,  unnatural  tension  in  public  is  followed 
by  exhaustion  when  tension  is  no  longer 
necessary.  His  children  are  the  most  defence¬ 
less  things  he  can  reach,  and  it  is  on  them  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  he  will  relieve  his 
mind.  .  .  .  Theobald  and  Christina  were  no 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  When  they 
came  to  Battersby  they  had  every  desire  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  their  position  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 
But  it  was  Theobald’s  duty  to  see  the  honour 
and  glory  of  God  through  the  eyes  of  a 
church  which  had  lived  three  hundred  years 
without  finding  reason  to  change  one  of  its 
opinions.” 

There  is  more  in  this  strain  through  the 
book,  outcrops  of  sour  ground.  They  come 
not  from  Butler’s  spiritual  and  moral  dis¬ 
comfort,  though  he  could  remember  those  too. 
His  torment  lay  in  intellectual  unease.  He 
had  staked  the  whole  adventure  of  his  existence 
upon  his  intellectual  life,  and  he  had  constantly 
to  be  exhausting  himself  in  digging  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  mind  out  of  the  lumber  of  that 
unchanging  Church.  All  his  early  intellectual 
training  had  been  directed  towards  it.  When 
he  broke  with  it  he  had  constantly  to  be 
readjusting  himself  to  avoid  reversion,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  discover  any  body  of 
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thought  which  was  not  tainted  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  virus  engendered  by  the  Church.  It 
was  his  constant  enemy,  more  “  infamous  ” 
than  even  the  Roman  Church  was  to  the 
French  Encyclopaedists,  because  it  contained 
much  that  appealed  to  him,  and  he  could  not 
away  with  the  fact,  that,  to  have  survived  so 
long  in  such  a  fantastic  shape,  it  must  have 
contained  some  practical  value.  And  it  was 
his  deep  conviction  that  there  was  no  value 
other  than  the  practical.  His  temperament, 
his  training,  the  bias  of  his  mind,  exaggerated 
by  his  rebellion  against  his  training,  denied 
him  the  supreme  joy  of  abstract  thought.  He 
disliked  abstraction  as  much  as  he  disliked 
professionalism.  It  was  in  his  eyes  suspect,  a 
triumph  of  habit  over  life  and  spontaneity. 
He  was  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition  over 
which  only  a  man  of  genius  could  have 
triumphed,  a  condition  to  which,  perhaps,  only 
a  man  of  genius  can  be  brought.  It  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  man  in  whom  genius 
lives  enough  to  modify  his  life.  (For  there  is 
no  one  in  whom  genius  does  not  live  to  some 
degree).  It  is  inevitable  at  the  stage  in 
development  when  a  man  finds  he  is  no  longer 
interested  in  happiness  or  unhappiness,  things 
as  variable  and  as  much  beyond  his  control  as 
the  weather.  But  such  a  condition  should  not 
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endure,  if  it  is  to  be  well  with  his  genius.  There 
was  enough  of  Christina  in  Butler  to  make 
him  impatient  of  this  genius,  the  cause  of  so 
much  trouble.  “My  children  are  none  of  them 
geniuses,”  said  Christina.  “  They  have  fair 
abilities  and,  thanks  to  Theobald’s  tuition, 
they  are  forward  for  their  years,  but  they 
have  nothing  like  genius  :  genius  is  a  thing 
apart  from  this,  is  it  not  ?  ”  And  the  supposed 
author  comments  :  “I  have  no  idea  what 
genius  is,  but  so  far  as  I  can  form  any  con¬ 
ception  about  it,  I  should  say  it  was  a  stupid 
word  which  cannot  be  too  soon  abandoned  to 
scientific  and  literary  claqueurs .”  Then,  hard 
upon  Butler’s  assault  on  the  clerical  life,  his 
genius  asserts  itself  in  the  satirical  portrait  of 
the  reputed  genius,  Dr.  Skinner,  who  appears 
on  the  scene,  as  Christina  had  done,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  save  the  novel.  Another 
genuine  character ;  another  triumphant  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  creative  faculty.  Skinner  is  what 
Dr.  Blimber  ought  to  have  been,  a  real  ogre 
for  a  real  little  boy.  But  Paul  Dombey  being 
a  false  exaggeration,  his  ogre  had  in  ogreish- 
ness  to  be  proportionately  false.  Ernest  is  a 
genuinely  pathetic  little  boy  with  the  absurdity 
of  his  parents  drawn  very  little  above  life-size. 
Paul  Dombey  faced  with  Dr.  Blimber  had 
to  die,  but  Ernest  could  and  did  react.  His 
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education  was  his  first  opportunity,  his  escape 
from  home;  that  his  mentor  was  a  pompous 
fraud  made  escape  (with  help  from  his  aunt 
Alethea)  the  easier.  The  relation  is  properly 
established,  it  is  spontaneous,  not  contrived, 
part  of  a  living  novel,  not  a  move  in  the  work 
of  a  novelist,  and,  being  so,  it  is  far  more 
effective  as  an  exposure  of  education  than  the 
diatribe  against  clerical  life  as  a  revelation  of 
its  wickedness.  The  thing  is  made  credible, 
exists,  compels  belief  and  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  or  an  instinctive  protest  in  the  interests 
of  fair  play.  Dr.  Skinner  was  thus  and  thus, 
and  the  system  by  which  he  lived  has  its 
dangers  and  is  not  altogether  beneficial  in  its 
effects — (it  would  be  even  more  horrible  if 
it  were) — in  spite  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  the 
machinery  invented  in  his  name  for  turning 
boys  with  money  enough  into  gentlemen. 
There  is  a  page  of  the  most  characteristic 
Butler,  who  when  he  wishes  to  hit  the  truth  of 
his  man  goes  shrewdly  for  his  pocket  or  his 
stomach. 

“  The  room  seemed  to  grow  dark,  as  an 
expression  came  over  Dr.  Skinner’s  face, 
which  showed  that  he  was  about  to  speak. 
The  expression  gathered  force,  the  room  grew 
darker  and  darker.  ‘  Stay,’  he  at  length 
added,  and  I  felt  that  here  at  any  rate  was 
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an  end  to  a  suspense  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  unbearable. — ‘  Stay — I  may  pre¬ 
sently  take  a  glass  of  cold  water — and  a  small 
piece  of  bread  and  butter.’ 

“As  he  said  the  word  e  butter  ’  his  voice 
sank  to  a  hardly  audible  whisper  ;  then  there 
was  a  sigh  as  though  of  relief  when  the  sentence 
was  concluded,  and  the  universe  this  time 
was  safe. 

“Another  ten  minutes  of  solemn  silence 
finished  the  game.  The  Doctor  rose  bustling 
from  his  seat  and  placed  himself  at  the  supper- 
table.  ‘  Mrs.  Skinner,’  he  exclaimed  jauntily, 
‘  what  are  those  mysterious-looking  objects 
surrounded  by  potatoes  ?  ’ 

“  *  Those  are  oysters,  Dr.  Skinner.’ 

“  ‘  Give  me  some  and  give  Overton  some.’ 

“  And  so  on,  until  he  had  eaten  a  good  plate 
of  oysters,  a  scallop  shell  of  minced  veal  nicely 
browned,  some  apple  tart  and  a  hunk  of 
bread  and  cheese.  This  was  the  small  piece  of 
bread  and  butter. 

“  The  cloth  was  now  removed,  and  tumblers 
with  tea-spoons  in  them,  a  lemon  or  two  and  a 
jug  of  boiling  water  were  placed  upon  the 
table.  Then  the  great  man  unbent.  His  face 
beamed. 

“  ‘  And  what  shall  it  be  to  drink  ?  ’  he 
exclaimed  persuasively.  ‘  Shall  it  be  brandy 
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and  water  ?  No.  It  shall  be  gin  and  water. 
Gin  is  the  more  wholesome  liquor.’ 

“So  gin  it  was,  hot  and  stiff  too.” 

This  second  success  with  Skinner,  the  in¬ 
spired  lighting  on  the  schoolmaster’s  knack  of 
using  suspense  to  fortify  his  authority,  brings 
conviction  into  the  book.  It  becomes  more 
real,  has  more  of  the  atmosphere  which  can 
only  come  out  of  the  minds  of  the  characters 
well  understood.  It  is  easier ;  the  characters 
are  explained  less  and  explain  themselves  more. 
The  author’s  humour  has  more  room  and  is 
less  exasperated  into  spluttering  and  rocket¬ 
ing.  Its  expression  is  richer.  It  gathers  more 
and  more  affectionately  round  Christina  and 
Ernest,  though  Theobald  still  freezes  it  a  little. 
The  strain  on  it  is  relieved  by  the  advent  of 
grace  in  the  person  of  Miss  Alethea  Pontifex, 
who  is,  clearly,  all  that  her  creator  thought  a 
human  being  should  be.  Feeling  that,  he  does 
not  trouble  to  describe  her,  knowing  that  there 
is  a  point  at  which  what  is  truly  imagined 
can  be  felt  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
through  the  printed  page  from  an  author  to 
his  reader.  Alethea  therefore  floats  into  the 
book,  sheds  her  light  on  it  and  departs.  She 
“  laid  herself  out  to  please,  as  indeed  she  did 
wherever  she  went,  and  if  any  woman  lays 
herself  out  to  do  this,  she  generally  succeeds.” 
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Through  her  the  book  is  inoculated,  as  it 
were,  with  the  things  the  author  loves,  and 
Ernest  is  touched  with  grace  to  withstand  the 
abominations  of  his  environment.  Also  he 
was  provided  with  money,  without  which, 
according  to  Butler,  grace  cannot  subsist.  (He 
was  in  financial  difficulties  himself  at  the  time 
and  very  much  inclined  to  write  a  guide-book 
to  them).  Alethea’s  money  is  in  some  sort  a 
guarantee  that  grace  shall  continue  and  in  the 
end  triumph  over  disgrace.  It  establishes  the 
conflict  of  the  novel,  the  struggle  for  the  soul 
of  the  tormented  Ernest.  The  story  begins  to 
move  quickly.  Ernest  is  strengthened  in  his 
revolt  and  is  swept  away  by  a  stream  of 
misfortunes  beginning  with  the  present  of  his 
watch  to  Ellen,  the  pregnant  maidservant, 
and  ending  in  London  with  his  insulting 
proposal  to  Miss  Maitland.  And  Ernest  is  so 
bewildered  and  badgered  that  everything  that 
happens  to  him  is  ridiculous.  He  endeavours 
to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  but  flies  like  a  snipe 
zig-zag  until  he  has  found  a  course,  when  he 
darts  headlong  down  it.  At  Cambridge  he  is 
led  to  give  up  all,  even  tobacco,  for  Christ,  to 
his  mother’s  delight  and  his  father’s  secret 
dismay.  “  Ernest  was  always  so  outre  and 
exaggerated.”  However,  that  course  lasted 
long  enough  for  him  to  be  ordained,  and  “  it 
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seemed  to  him  that  religion  was  incompatible 
with  half-measures  or  even  with  compromise.” 
Escaping  from  his  father  and  mother,  all  the 
folly  that  they  had  so  rigorously  suppressed 
could  come  to  a  head.  The  exaltation  he  had 
from  his  mother,  the  obstinacy  got  from  his 
father,  could  have  their  way  with  him.  With 
an  admirable  thoroughness  he  sets  about 
making  a  fool  of  himself.  The  grace  in  him 
marks  him  out  as  a  victim  to  the  disgraceful. 
They  pluck  him  bare  mercilessly.  The  tale 
of  his  headlong  descent  is  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  novel.  It  skirts  so  near  to  extravagance, 
but  never  topples  over  the  brink.  Again  and 
again  the  author’s  humour  swoops  in  to 
redeem  the  writing  from  bitterness  or  carica¬ 
ture.  The  figure  of  Mrs.  Jupp  brings  a  rich 
flavour  of  reality  into  what  might  so  easily 
have  been  mere  intellectual  irony,  like  that  of 
The  Fair  Haven.  This  old  bawd,  “  an  old 
whore’s  body  with  a  young  whore’s  mind,”  is 
of  the  gallery  of  John  Donne.  She  is  drawn 
and  painted  with  exactly  his  dry  relish.  “  I 
can’t  make  out  what  the  young  men  are  a- 
coming  to  :  I  wish  the  horn  may  blow  for  me 
and  the  worms  take  me  this  very  night,  if  it’s 
not  enough  to  make  a  woman  stand  before  God 
and  strike  the  one  half  on  ’em  silly  to  see  the 
way  they  goes  on,  and  many  an  honest  girl 
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has  to  go  home  night  after  night  without  so 
much  as  a  fourpenny-bit,  and  paying  three 
and  sixpence  a  week  rent,  and  not  a  shelf  nor 
cupboard  in  the  place  and  a  dead  wall  in  front 
of  the  window.” 

This  is  more  than  the  delight  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  in  coarseness.  It  is  humour  finding  its 
strength  in  the  richest  soil,  gaining  power  to 
work  its  way  through  the  most  stubborn 
material,  to  establish  the  law  of  compensation, 
so  that  whichever  is  victorious  in  the  conflict 
of  grace  and  disgrace  neither  shall  have  it  all 
its  own  way.  The  spirit  of  Mrs.  Jupp  works 
to  the  ludicrous  undoing  of  Ernest,  a  calamity 
which  in  the  telling  is  immediately  relieved 
both  from  extravagance  and  cruelty  by  the 
flash  of  wit  upon  his  character.  It  is  written : 

“  He  seemed  to  have  developed  an  aptitude 
for  mischief  almost  from  the  day  of  his  having 
been  ordained.  He  could  hardly  preach  with¬ 
out  making  some  horrid  faux  pas.  He  preached 
one  Sunday  morning  when  the  Bishop  was  at 
his  rector’s  church,  and  made  his  sermon  turn 
upon  the  question  of  what  kind  of  little  cake 
it  was  that  the  widow  of  Zarephath  had  in¬ 
tended  making  when  Elijah  found  her  gather¬ 
ing  a  few  sticks.  He  demonstrated  that  it  was 
a  seed  cake.” 

That  stroke  of  wit  is  Mrs.  Jupp’s,  by  which 
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I  mean  that  without  her  presence  it  could  not 
have  been  made.  She  is  the  third  triumphant 
character  in  the  novel,  bringing  the  breath  of 
life  into  it  exactly  when  it  was  needed,  just  as 
earlier  in  its  pages  Christina  and  Dr.  Skinner 
had  done.  Indeed,  she  is  only  the  obverse  of 
Christina,  whole-hearted  and  exultant  in  vice 
as  Christina  is  in  virtue.  Mrs.  Jupp  is  Butler’s 
trump  card,  and  he  plays  her  exactly  at  the 
right  moment  and  with  the  chuckle  with  which 
trump  cards  are  always  accompanied.  She 
is  the  dea  ex  machina,  whose  job  it  is  to 
deliver  Ernest  from  his  parents,  so  far  as  post¬ 
natal  influence  is  concerned.  The  harm  they 
had  done  him  as  an  embryo  there  was  no  un¬ 
doing.  His  calamity  releases  him  from  the 
influence  of  his  father,  and  when  he  is  released 
from  prison  he  is  pure  Christina,  dreaming  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  to  rationalism. 

Having  played  his  trump  card  and  won  the 
game,  Butler,  the  happy  amateur,  cannot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  going  over  it  all  again. 
He  is  reluctant  to  leave  Christina  ;  will  not 
have  it  that  having  “  scored  off  ”  Theobald  he 
has  also  reduced  her.  A  woman  can  only  be 
defeated  through  another  woman.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  story  and  its  logic,  and  against 
a  husband-ridden  woman  like  Christina,  the 
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insulted  Miss  Maitland  was  quite  enough,  as 
far  as  events  go ;  and  as  for  mind  and  influence 
on  the  atmosphere  of  the  novel,  Christina  is 
blotted  out  by  Mrs.  Jupp.  She  has,  in  a  way, 
grown  into  Mrs.  Jupp,  and  her  reappearance  in 
the  story,  after  Ernest’s  imprisonment,  is  un¬ 
necessary.  However,  Butler  never  could  let 
well  alone.  He  was  not  going  to  relinquish 
Christina  even  for  Mrs.  Jupp,  and  he  harks 
back  to  her  first  discomfiture  at  the  hands  of 
inconsiderate  nature.  The  maidservant  Ellen 
reappears  on  the  scene  in  the  character  of  a 
prostitute,  and  Ernest,  in  his  innocence,  marries 
her.  And  here  the  author’s  inspiration  leaves 
him,  as  an  author’s  inspiration  always  does 
when  he  imposes  on  his  talent  and  will  not 
consent  to  take  its  discoveries  unamended. 
The  vice  which  in  Mrs.  Jupp  is  understood, 
and  delightful,  is  in  Ellen  distressing  because 
it  obliterates  her  character.  The  reader  is 
conscious  of  being  told  about  her,  instead  of 
knowing  her,  and  when  she  is  made  drunken 
he  is  offended  as  by  a  piece  of  gossip  about 
some  one  in  whom  he  takes  no  particular 
interest.  Ernest’s  character  is  affected  also, 
and  he  approximates  more  and  more  to  the 
author  of  Life  and  Habit,  and  his  existence 
oozes  out  of  the  novel  and  gathers  no  more 
weight  in  its  pages.  The  last  chapter  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  a  postscript,  but  all  the  chapters 
after  Ernest’s  release  from  prison  are  postscript 
and  too  long  for  that  purpose.  They  exist  only 
through  the  author’s  reluctance  to  let  his 
characters  go,  a  reluctance  which  the  reader, 
for  all  the  pleasure  he  has  had,  cannot  share, 
though  if  he  will  conquer  his  impatience  at 
being  asked  to  follow  the  novel  after  its  interest 
has  come  to  an  end  he  will  find  that  the  author, 
appearing  in  propria  persona,  is  very  enter¬ 
taining  and  invigorating  company.  After  his 
failure  with  Ernest’s  marriage,  Butler  aban¬ 
dons  the  novel  altogether  and  devotes  himself 
to  a  disquisition  in  rough  novel-form  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England  down  to  the 
’eighties.  This  opus  of  his,  magnum  or  not, 
must  be  brought  into  line  with  his  more 
“  serious  ”  works,  Life  and  Habit  and  Evolution 
Old  and  New.  The  power  in  him  which  had  so 
surprisingly  created  Christina  and  Mrs.  Jupp, 
Ernest,  Towneley,  Pryer  and  Theobald  might 
conceivably  have  betrayed  his  theories  and  led 
the  reader  off  on  ways  of  thought  inimical  to 
them.  The  reader  might  be  persuaded  to  look 
favourably  upon  the  fashionable  scientific  ag¬ 
nosticism.  To  counter  that,  and  also,  in  part, 
from  a  desire  to  “  score  off  ”  the  reader,  the 
whole  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Church’s 
claim  is  opened  up  over  the  death-bed  of 
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Christina,  and  only  in  her  death  is  Christina 
a  failure.  She  is  lifted  out  of  the  novel  in 
order  to  die,  and,  though  she  does  her  best  to 
oblige  her  creator,  she  is  only  the  ghost  of 
herself.  The  truth  is  that  she  died  in  the 
moment  of  her  rape  from  the  text,  and  perished 
of  asphyxiation.  Over  her  corpse  the  author 
delivers  himself  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  the 
faith  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  serving 
in  the  composition  of  The  Way  of  all  Flesh: 
“  The  spirit  believes  the  Church  is  true,  though 
her  letter — true  once — is  now  true  no  longer. 
The  spirit  behind  the  High  Priests  of  science 
is  as  lying  as  its  letter.  The  Theobalds 
who  do  what  they  do  because  it  seems  to  be 
the  correct  thing,  but  who  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  neither  like  it  nor  believe  in  it,  are  in 
reality  the  least  dangerous  of  all  classes  to  the 
peace  and  liberties  of  mankind.  The  man  to 
fear  is  he  who  goes  at  things  with  the  cocksure¬ 
ness  of  pushing  vulgarity  and  self-conceit. 
These  are  not  vices  which  can  be  justly  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  English  clergy.” 

So  that  at  the  last  we  find  our  Butler  un¬ 
regenerate,  a  novelist  malgre  lui,  and  yet  one 
so  confident  of  having  produced  a  masterpiece 
that  he  never  again  attempted  to  work  in  that 
kind.  He  could  not  in  the  end  keep  Ernest 
clear  of  himself : 
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“  4  Well,’  he  continued,  4  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  want  saying  which  nobody  dares 
to  say,  a  lot  of  shams  which  want  attacking, 
and  yet  no  one  attacks  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  can  say  things  which  not  another  man 
in  England  except  myself  will  venture  to  say 
and  yet  which  are  crying  to  be  said.’ 

“  I  said,  ‘  But  who  will  listen  ?  If  you  say 
things  which  nobody  else  would  dare  to  say,  is 
not  this  much  the  same  as  saying  what  every 
one  except  yourself  knows  to  be  better  left 
unsaid  just  now  ?  ’ 

44  4  Perhaps,’  said  he,  4  but  I  don’t  know  it ; 
I  am  bursting  with  these  things,  and  it  is  my 
fate  to  say  them.’ 

“  I  knew  there  would  be  no  stopping  him,  so 
I  gave  in  and  asked  what  question  he  felt  a 
special  desire  to  warm  his  fingers  with  in  the 
first  instance. 

“  4  Marriage,’  he  rejoined  promptly,  4  and 
the  disposing  of  his  property  after  a  man  is 
dead.  The  question  of  Christianity  is  virtually 
settled,  or  if  not  settled  there  is  no  lack  of 
those  engaged  in  settling  it.  The  question  of  the 
day  now  is  marriage  and  the  family  system.’ 

That,’  said  I  drily,  4  is  a  hornet’s  nest 
indeed.’ 

Yes,’  said  he  no  less  drily,  4  but  hornets’ 
nests  are  exactly  what  I  happen  to  like.’  ” 
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The  writing  of  The  Way  of  all  Flesh  placed 
Butler  in  a  curious  position.  He  knew  he  had 
written  a  masterpiece,  but  was  unable  to 
publish  it.  A  scientific  writer  may  be  dis¬ 
counted  on  the  ground  that  he  has  had  no 
special  training,  but  a  novelist  cannot  be 
suppressed  on  such  grounds.  Even  unpopu¬ 
larity  is  no  bar  to  a  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
company  of  Fielding  and  Jane  Austen.  Butler’s 
novel  could  not  win  for  him  in  his  lifetime  the 
position  he  had  failed  to  gain  as  a  scientific 
and  philosophic  writer.  A  book  which  is  not 
printed  and  published  is  a  nuisance.  If  it  is 
a  bad  book  it  can  be  suppressed  by  the  writing 
of  another  and  a  better,  but  if  it  is  a  good  book 
it  is  like  to  prove  a  heavy  drag  on  its  author’s 
activities.  This,  I  imagine,  was  Butler’s  case. 
The  whole-hearted  appreciation  of  his  friends 
must  have  added  to  its  weight.  His  work 
after  1885,  when  the  novel  was  finished,  is 
slight,  and  bears  signs  of  a  growing  irritation, 
a  sardonic  assertiveness.  Years  passed  with 
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nothing  more  than  addenda  to  his  evolutionary 
and  his  Italian  studies.  The  study  of  music 
afforded  relief.  The  letters  of  his  grandfather, 
Samuel  Butler,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  came  into 
his  possession  and  made  him  feel  some  remorse 
over  his  treatment  of  him  in  the  portraits  of 
the  Pontifex  family.  To  atone  for  this  he  com¬ 
posed  a  Life  and  Letters,  using  them  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  scholastic,  religious  and  social  life  of 
England  from  1790-1840.  This  work  served 
him  as  a  palliative  and  also  as  a  corrective  of 
his  own  account  in  the  novel,  which  must  have 
become  an  increasing  obsession.  It  was  not 
failure  that  he  minded  so  much  as  the  absur¬ 
dity  and  discomfort  of  being  an  artist  without 
an  art.  He  was  as  cloistered  as  Michael  Angelo, 
but  with  none  to  accept  the  fruits  of  his  soli¬ 
tude.  The  scientists  had  flouted  him  on  the 
ground  (among  others)  that  his  education  was 
classical.  Very  well  then,  he  would  show  them 
that  he  was  a  classic.  He  polished  up  his 
Greek  and  took  down  his  Homer,  read  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  and  read  them,  as  he  hoped, 
with  a  fresh  mind,  free  of  all  he  had  ever 
learned  from  the  text-mongers  and  emendation 
hunters.  He  himself  had  composed  a  novel, 
which  was  a  kind  of  poem,  and  the  writers  of 
other  poems  were  human  beings  even  as  him¬ 
self,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  were  not  under 
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the  doom  of  keeping  their  lovely  works  in 
manuscript  and  pressed  copy.  Even  the  two 
poems  of  Homer,  the  first  great  works  of  the 
human  mind,  were  the  product  of  brain  imagin¬ 
ation  and  humour.  Read  from  that  stand¬ 
point,  how  did  they  look  ?  Three  theories 
began  to  tickle  the  brain  of  the  critic,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  had  confessed  to  a 
liking  for  hornets’  nests,  and  was  always  on 
the  look  out  for  them.  (1)  The  poems  were  by 
different  writers.  (2)  The  Odyssey  was  written 
by  a  woman.  (3)  The  scene  of  the  Odyssey 
was  none  other  than  Trapani  and  Mount  Eryx 
in  Sicily. 

These  theories  came  as  a  godsend;  (1)  and 
(2)  were  solid  bricks  to  shy  into  the  midst  of 
the  classical  scholars,  and  (3)  provided  reasons 
for  taking  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  tours 
in  Sicily.  The  railway  had  come  to  the 
valleys  of  Ticino,  and  there  was  no  more  to 
discover  about  Tabachetti  and  Ferrari.  As  an 
antidote  to  the  island  life  of  Britain  what 
better  could  one  find  than  the  island  life 
of  Sicily  ?  Sicily  was  a  finer  place  even  than 
the  Italian  sanctuaries,  for  hobby-horsical 
holidays.  In  the  sanctuaries  genius  had  to  be 
dug  out  with  hard  spade-work.  Trapani  could 
be  flooded  with  genius  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  taking  a  copy  of  Homer  there.  It  is  not 
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surprising  that,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
holiday  ground  and  in  going  back,  as  an 
author,  to  the  glorious  beginnings  of  author¬ 
ship,  Butler  should  create  the  rarest  hobby¬ 
horse  of  them  all.  Having  got  his  nag,  he  rides 
it  to  the  death,  literally  and  tragically,  for  he 
rode  it  until  death  unseated  him — “  A  man  and 
his  Hobby-Horse,  tho’  I  cannot  say  that  they 
act  and  react  exactly  after  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  soul  and  body  do  upon  each 
other :  yet  doubtless  there  is  a  communication 
between  them  of  some  kind  :  and  my  opinion 
rather  is,  that  there  is  something  in  it  more  of 
the  manner  of  electrified  bodies, — and  that,  by 
means  of  the  heated  parts  of  the  rider,  which 
come  immediately  into  contact  with  the  back 
of  the  Hobby-Horse, — by  long  journeys  and 
much  friction,  it  so  happens,  that  the  body  of 
the  rider  is  at  length  filled  as  full  of  Hobby- 
horsical  matter  as  it  can  hold,— so  that  if  you 
are  able  to  give  but  a  clear  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  one,  you  may  form  a  pretty 
exact  notion  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
other.”  Thus  Laurence  Sterne.  And  Butler  in 
his  Notebooks  says  much  the  same  :  “  Men 
and  women  exist  only  as  the  organs  and  tools 
of  the  ideas  that  dominate  them  :  it  is  the  fact 
that  is  alone  living.”  This  fact  concerning  the 
Odyssey  was  the  most  splendid  hobby-horse  of 
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them  all,  for  it  did  not  much  matter  to  what 
end  it  was  ridden.  The  amazing  beauty  of  the 
poem  remained  and,  though  the  world  might 
go  wrong  over  evolution,  though  many  might 
fail  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  sanctuaries  amid 
the  tawdriness,  the  wonder  of  the  Odyssey  was 
impregnable,  and  a  hobby-horsical  approach 
to  it  could  do  no  harm  and  would  certainly 
jolt  some  into  a  perception  of  a  beauty  which 
they  had  taken  for  granted.  Butler  was 
always  quixotic,  perhaps  the  only  really 
quixotic  figure  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
England.  His  ideal  was  that  of  a  simple 
knight  :  he  melted  to  the  woman  in  every¬ 
thing  ;  he  served  her  with  an  obstinate  loyalty 
and  never  with  more  zeal  than  in  his  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  authoress  of  the  Odyssey.  But  he 
was  a  Quixote  who  had  shrewdness  and 
insight  ;  he  scented  the  barber  in  every  knight 
who  opposed  him.  For  all  that,  he  had  the 
happiness  and  the  zest  of  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha  and,  like  him,  he  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor,  adoring  not  so  much  the  beauty  as 
the  wit  of  woman,  and  keeping  for  it  so 
worshipful  a  regard  that  he  could  not  ap¬ 
proach  it  but  in  fantasy  and  imagination. 
The  “  inarticulate,  indefinable  half-pathos,  half- 
baffled  fury  ”  of  woman  makes  him  her 
champion.  So  much  the  study  of  Butler’s 
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fatal  hobby-horse  gives  us  of  insight  into  his 
mind.  It  is  that  strain  in  him  which  created 
Christina  and  Mrs.  Jupp,  Alethea  and  Yram  in 
Erewhon  Revisited.  It  was  always  captive  in 
him  with  his  genius,  by  virtue  of  which  a  man 
is  more  woman  than  woman  and  like  woman 
fundamentally  unaware  of  the  conventional 
aspect  of  the  world.  Such  unawareness  makes 
a  woman  dependent  upon  a  man,  while  it 
makes  a  man  of  genius  independent  or 
exasperated.  Butler,  in  whom  dwelt  a  spirit 
not  of  his  own  time,  was  never  independent 
but  by  the  accident  of  money,  and  by  the 
conventional  aspect  of  the  world  he  was 
constantly  chafed  to  the  raw.  How  he  sought 
relief  from  it  in  the  riding  of  hobby-horses, 
and  how  he  did  upon  occasion  win  freedom  for 
his  genius  in  artistic  creation,  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  preceding  chapters  to  show.  It 
became  clear,  soon  after  finishing  The  Way  of 
all  Flesh,  that  the  taste  of  freedom  was  not 
going  to  be  repeated.  The  witty  lady.  Miss 
Savage,  who  had  aided  him  to  it,  had  died  in 
1885,  and  with  her  died  a  most  precious  part 
of  Butler’s  mental  life.  No  one  could  take  her 
place  :  the  novel,  though  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  it,  was  never  revised  ;  the  “  marriage  of 
true  minds  ”  was  broken,  and  The  Way  of  all 
Flesh,  its  offspring,  was  a  motherless  orphan. 
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Genius  is  dependent  upon  such  marriage  of 
the  mind.  Without  it  it  never  takes  a  course, 
but  spends  itself  in  zig-zag  flights  and  the 
skirmishes  of  humour.  Always  ardently 
Butler  sought  genius  in  art,  and  when  he  found 
it  was  intrepid  in  defending  it.  His  early 
explorations  of  the  world  of  science  had  given 
him  a  rare  skill  in  controversy  and  unrivalled 
aptitude  in  the  use  of  the  British  Museum 
Reading  Room.  When  it  came,  as  it  did  in  his 
last  years,  to  riding  a  hobby-horse  for  its  own 
sake  he  could  out-distance  all  competitors. 
What  wonder  then  that,  delighting  in  his  own 
skill,  he  should  enter  the  hunt  after  the 
identity  of  Mr.  W.  H.,  the  only  begetter  of 
Shakespeare’s  sonnets.  Does  he  find  him  ? 
He  says  he  was  William  Hughes  and  he  canters 
through  a  not  very  plausible  story,  how 
Shakespeare  was  the  victim  of  a  detestable 
practical  joke,  and  how  Mr.  W.  H.,  being  hard 
up,  sold  the  sonnets  addressed  to  him  by  the 
poet  to  a  bookseller.  He  enjoys  himself, 
Shandy-fashion,  with  his  hypothesis,  and  he 
delivers  himself  of  some  sound  sense  :  “  A 

man’s  style  is  the  essence  of  the  man  himself. 
Never  truer  saying  passed  the  portal  of  man’s 
lips  than  this  of  Buffon’s — for,  whatever  the 
exact  words  he  spoke  may  have  been,  this  is 
what  he  meant.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces 
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of  modern  schoolmen  to  say  that  the  man  and 
his  art — whether  literature,  painting,  music, 
or  what  not — are  not  to  be  taken  as  one,  but 
that  the  corrupt  tree  may  bring  forth  good 
fruit  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  truth  in 
this.  The  corrupt  tree  may  yield  specious 
fruit  which  shall  be  sweet,  sweet,  poison  to  the 
tooth  of  the  corrupt  taste,  but  a  healthy 
appetite  will  have  none  of  it.” — He  could 
always  aptly  give  vent  to  his  feelings,  wherever 
fraud  attempted  to  capture  the  admiration 
and  affection  due  to  genius  alone. 

Incidentally,  as  he  pursued  his  theory  of 
Mr.  W.  H.,  Butler  had  the  happiness  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  sonnets  by  heart,  grounding  himself  in 
them  as  he  grounded  himself  in  Homer  by 
translating  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  into 
English  prose.  So  this  unresting  enquirer, 
after  exploring  science,  religion  and  philosophy, 
came  in  the  end  to  art,  and  “  gave  up  all  ”  to 
follow  it  in  the  only  way  possible  to  him,  by 
seeking  out  the  greatest  and  serving  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  lights  with  the  only  skill  left  to  him, 
that  of  controversy.  In  his  eagerness  to  serve, 
to  “  get  his  weight  down  ”  for  this  last  ride, 
he  discards  even  his  most  precious  quality,  his 
humour.  It  had,  so  far  as  he  could  discover, 
served  him  so  little.  Hardly  had  it  done  more 
than  keep  him  from  confounding  humility 
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with  humiliation,  and  after  all  was  the  distinc¬ 
tion  so  very  important  ?  The  Puritan  in  him 
said  it  was  not,  and  the  Puritan  in  him  had 
suffered  all  his  life  long  from  suppression.  It 
has  its  opportunity  now  in  these  last  years  of 
remorse. 

Remorse,  however,  is  rather  a  strong  word. 
The  condition  of  spirit  discernible  in  these  last 
books  is  rather  one  of  impotent  desire.  It  is 
as  though  Theobald  had  suddenly  asserted 
himself  in  terms  of  his  son’s  temperament,  and 
liked  it,  but  felt  entirely  bewildered,  and  then, 
on  asking  his  son  what  he  should  do,  had  been 
told  to  learn  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  by 
heart,  and  to  translate  the  Odyssey.  And 
Theobald  does  so,  and  is  warmed  by  his  per¬ 
ception  of  beauty  and  is  prostrate  before  it. 

Naturally  there  was  a  reaction.  Butler 
could  not  leave  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  his 
memory  to  subvert  his  will  unchallenged.  He 
doubled,  went  back  to  the  point  from  which 
he  had  started  and  returned  to  Erewhon.  He 
had  been  troubled  with  an  itch  to  go  back 
there  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  which  I  have  attempted  to 
diagnose  above.  He  could  not  die  happy 
unless  Theobald,  the  Puritan  in  him,  was 
finally  scorched.  Erewhon  should  have  done 
for  him,  but  he  escaped,  and  The  Fair  Haven 
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was  necessary.  Once  more  he  wriggled  away, 
and  it  took  the  420  pages  of  The  Way  of  all 
Flesh  and  Mrs.  Jupp  to  keep  him  quiet  for 
twenty  years.  And  lo  !  the  creature  was  still 
at  large.  But  Erewhon  Revisited  is  not  a 
cunningly  laid  snare,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  Theobald  escaped.  Butler  knew 
better  now  how  to  write  a  book,  to  compose 
a  novel  and  conduct  a  story  than  he  did  when 
he  wrote  Erewhon,  but  satires  are  heaven-sent, 
and  rarely  do  they  descend  upon  the  same 
mind  twice.  All  that  Swift  wrote  was  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  Gulliver’s  Travels.  All  that  Butler 
wrote  was  a  preparation  for  The  Way  of  all 
Flesh.  He  was  a  homo  unius  libri,  as  his  first 
publisher  said  of  him.  He  was  conscious  of 
the  failure  of  his  sequel,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  surprised  to  be  told  that,  for 
all  its  technical  inferiority,  Erewhon  was  the 
better  reading.  So  it  is.  An  elaborate  tale  to 
point  the  effects  of  a  single  supposed  miracle, 
with  the  object  of  striking  at  the  roots  of 
Christian  mythology,  was  already  in  1901  out 
of  date  and  beside  the  mark.  The  achievement 
of  Charles  Darwin  had  begun  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  mental  habits  of  the  world,  as 
great  as  that  resulting  on  the  achievements 
of  Harvey  and  Newton.  And  the  Church,  as 
always,  was  living  on  the  stragglers,  those  who 
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were  slow  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change. 
Butler  was  perhaps  too  old  to  be  sensible  of 
the  change  :  he  had  made  his  own  so  swiftly  so 
many  years  before.  He  had  been  quick  to  see 
the  opportunity  of  deliverance  for  the  English 
spirit  which,  since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  had 
been  so  confined  and  cramped.  He  had  fought 
bravely  for  it,  and,  like  so  many  other  warriors, 
could  not  put  up  his  sword  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  fight.  Even  as  an  old  man, 
on  the  first  hint  of  mischief  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  up  and  off  upon  a  last  quixotic 
journey  in  quest  of  the  drop  of  palatable  truth 
which  should  redeem  the  intolerable  drollness 
of  the  world. 
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The  French  novelists,  after  Chateaubriand, 
used  to  call  their  heroes  “this  singular  being,” 
and  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  further 
description.  It  was  the  label  of  the  hero,  and  he 
would  be  Byronic,  Wertherish  and  Napoleonic 
— in  a  small  way  of  business.  Butler  was  his 
own  hero,  but  of  the  old  Cervantic  kind,  a 
humorist  living  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  and 
finding  in  philosophers  the  enemies  of  humour. 
“  I  tell  thee,  they  are  giants  :  and  therefore, 
if  thou  art  afraid,  go  aside  and  say  thy  prayers, 
for  I  am  resolved  to  engage  in  a  dreadful  un¬ 
equal  combat  against  them  all.”  When  there 
were  no  giants  to  engage  he  was  occupied  in  a 
long  humorous  monologue,  a  demonstration 
that  such  knight-errantry  as  that  upon  which 
he  was  engaged  had  its  rewards — a  life  after 
death,  and  a  faith  in  an  unknown  God ;  but  a 
god  who  confines  himself  to  his  own  business, 
knows  nothing  of  “Thou  shalt  ”  and  “Thou 
shalt  not,”  and  is,  in  fine,  a  humorist.  Per¬ 
haps  Butler’s  most  characteristic  book  is  The 
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Notebooks,  prepared  and  published  by  his 
friends  after  his  death.  Here  we  have  him 
talking  to  himself,  pretending  that  he  takes 
notes  because  all  literary  men  take  notes,  but 
truly  setting  up  a  door-post  to  which  to  confide 
his  intimate  thoughts,  which  his  loquacity 
would  not  allow  him  to  keep  stored  up  in  the 
region  of  thought.  They  come  tumbling  out, 
these  thoughts,  and  are  given  the  twist  which 
shall  enable  them  to  fit  into  the  droll  world  of 
their  captor’s  consciousness.  They  are  as  fan¬ 
tastically  shaped  as  the  pieces  in  a  jig-saw 
puzzle,  one  which  can  never  be  fitted  together 
because  the  pieces  are  infinite.  Granted  an 
infinite  power,  they  would  form  a  whole  :  a 
finite  power  was  quite  helpless  with  them.  That 
is  Butler’s  argument  for  God  and  against  the 
artist,  and  it  is  an  argument  that  he  would 
never  relinquish,  insisting  that  the  sole  value 
of  art  was  to  bring  within  reach  of  sensitive 
persons  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  artist, 
which  the  work  of  art  did  but  subserve.  Every¬ 
thing,  he  insists,  is  in  the  hands  of  God  work¬ 
ing  through  evolution  or  descent  with  modifi¬ 
cation.  That  may  be  true,  God  being  every¬ 
thing,  but  this  God  of  his  is  too  close  and  casts 
a  shadow.  In  Butler’s  world  there  is  no  free¬ 
dom,  except  freedom  from  humbug.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  proud  insistence  that  volition 
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shall  proceed  uncontaminated  from  desire. 
His  view  was  that  volition  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  contaminated  by  the  interests  of  ances¬ 
tors  and  posterity,  and  that  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  A  man  had  his  share  of  a  stream 
of  memory,  and  such  as  it  was  must  put  up 
with  it.  Putting  up  with  it  was  quite  difficult 
enough  without  striving  to  purify  it.  Such 
effort  only  led  to  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
hypocrisy,  than  which  there  was,  in  his  view, 
no  other  source  of  contamination. 

In  thought,  as  in  painting,  writing,  music, 
Butler  was  an  amateur,  and  rather  in  the 
French  sense  of  the  word  than  the  English, 
a  collector,  with  knowledge  and  taste,  but 
without  profound  purpose  and  the  power  of 
concentration  that  goes  with  it.  In  the  matter 
of  taking  pains  for  his  collections  he  was  in¬ 
defatigable,  but  over  his  collections  energy 
and  love  were  dissipated.  With  thoughts  he 
was  as  one  who  collects  violins  for  their  joints 
more  than  for  the  music  to  be  made  with 
them.  He  preferred  a  thought  in  his  museum 
to  seeing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  and  even, 
after  a  time,  when  he  saw  a  thought  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  his  greatest  pleasure  was 
in  dreaming  how  well  it  would  look  in  his 
museum.  But  he  loved  his  thoughts,  and 
lavished  his  humour  on  them,  and  decorated 
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even  his  index  with  his  humour.  And  every 
now  and  then,  when  he  saw  how  ideas  were 
being  mangled  in  public,  he  would  take  out 
some  of  his  choicest  specimens  just  to  show 
what  could  be  done  with  them.  However,  as 
the  public  never  paid  any  attention,  he  would 
laugh  and  put  them  back  again.  Whether 
they  liked  it  or  not,  he  would  leave  his  collec¬ 
tion  to  the  nation.  A  picture  of  his  is  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  his  portrait  is  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  his  manuscripts  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  FitzWilliam  Museum 
and  in  the  museum  of  Shrewsbury  School.  So 
much  public  recognition  of  the  immortality 
he  desired  he  has  had.  His  collection  has 
been  merged  in  the  national  collections,  to 
descend  indefinitely  and  presumably  with  modi¬ 
fications.  He  is,  viewed  from  this  aspect,  a 
fairly  common  type  of  Englishman,  a  type 
frequent  enough  among  men  of  letters  in 
England.  He  would  have  been  happy  enough 
with  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  if  he  had  been  contem¬ 
porary  with  them,  and  not  subjected  to  the 
shock  administered  to  the  mode  of  thought  in 
which  he  was  bred,  a  shock  which  threatened 
to  destroy  the  current  of  humour  which  he 
had  inherited  in  the  direct  line  from  Fielding. 
As  it  was,  he  got  the  full  force  of  the  blow,  and 
all  his  life  long  was  as  busy  as  a  beaver  repair- 
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ing  a  burst  dam.  He  consoled  himself  as  best 
he  could  with  his  collections.  He  could  not, 
like  the  nearest  to  him  in  spirit  of  any  man  of 
his  time,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  take  refuge  in  fantasy 
and  that  derelict,  the  English  theatre,  though 
when  it  came  to  writing  his  novel,  he  did  fly 
to  it  in  mind  and  made  his  supposed  author  a 
writer  of  burlesque,  the  only  vehicle  left  for 
men  of  his  temper  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  novel.  Democracy  which  in  the  reign  of 
George  II  had  released  the  flood  of  English 
humour  so  that  it  raced  along  through  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  down  to  Lamb,  had  dammed 
it  up  again  in  mid-Victorian  times,  when  it 
had  been  cheated  into  betraying  its  ideals. 
The  tragedy  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
England  caught  Butler  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  tried  to  shake  the  humour  out  of 
him,  as  it  had  done  with  the  divines  and  the 
politicians  and  the  scientists.  But  you  cannot 
stop  the  flow  of  a  river  by  diverting  it,  nor 
can  you  foul  it  but  it  will  run  itself  clean  in 
time.  Butler  found  himself  after  his  shaking 
with  his  brain  rather  rattled,  but  with  no 
serious  damage  done.  His  contemporaries,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  clinging  to  the  wreckage 
of  their  possessions  and  also,  in  that  ridiculous 
position,  trying  to  strike  dignified  attitudes, 
to  be,  as  characters  in  a  tragedy,  tragic,  and 
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to  adapt  the  ideas  of  humdrum  prosperity  to 
disaster.  They  hated  being  shaken,  whereas 
he,  after  the  first  astonishment,  had  rather 
liked  it.  They  had  discarded  their  humour  to 
get  their  success  and  in  the  hour  of  failure  had 
none  to  support  them.  Nor,  in  their  solemnity, 
would  they  allow  humour  to  assert  itself  except 
as  a  diversion.  Now  that  is  a  use  of  humour 
to  which  the  true  humorist  will  never  con¬ 
sent.  Never  will  he  stoop  to  tickle  an  audience 
which  is  incapable  of  a  throb  of  true  pleasure. 
Humour  is  the  condition  of  a  healthy  mind, 
and  it  is  repelled  by  disease,  though  under  any 
conditions  will  it  do  its  best  to  assert  itself, 
even  though  it  be  only  in  nonsense.  Yet  it  is 
most  active  and  fertile  in  serving  sense.  Now 
in  Butler’s  time,  what  with  the  parsons  and 
the  scientists,  sense  was  rather  hard  to  come 
by.  An  intelligent  man  was  turned  into  a 
figure  and  worried  for  his  message,  an  inspira¬ 
tion  which  should  bolster  up  God,  marriage, 
the  family  and  the  British  constitution.  Im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  these  ideas,  to  which  humour 
was  forbidden  access,  so  that  they  were  crum¬ 
bling  away,  rotting  and  spreading  mental  and 
moral  disease. 

Butler  was  in  a  peculiar  position.  He  took 
no  interest  in  politics,  except  to  dislike  and 
distrust  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  he  was  not  married 
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and  had  no  intention  of  marrying ;  and  his 
relations  with  his  family  were  not  such  as  to 
give  him  any  tender  regard  for  the  system, 
and  yet  the  society  in  which  he  lived  was 
riddled  with  idolatrous  superstition  as  regards 
all  these  things.  In  such  a  fog  his  humour 
could  give  but  a  faint  light.  He  could  only 
grope  through  it,  the  dirty  fog,  and  try  to 
remember  what  the  world  was  like  before  it 
descended,  and  to  realize  what  it  would  be  like 
when  the  fog  lifted — surely  much  the  same. 
Men  had  been  through  dark  ages  before.  The 
light  of  humour  had  survived  these  and  would 
again.  Now  he  could  only  see  by  it  the  strange 
shapes  looming  through  the  fog.  They  were 
comic  enough,  but  always  a  little  terrifying 
too,  threatening  and  malevolent.  They  were 
so  huge  that  their  shadows  on  the  fog  intensified 
the  darkness.  The  greatest  figure  of  the  time, 
Charles  Darwin,  loomed  like  a  bogey  to  our 
humorist,  and,  reacting  against  his  own  fear, 
it  became  a  passion  with  him  to  tell  others  not 
to  be  afraid,  and  this  passion,  as  fear  died 
down,  was  congealed  into  an  obsession  which 
is  responsible  for  the  tiresome  reiteration  of 
the  evolution  books. 

Never  did  the  course  of  true  humour  run 
less  smooth.  Fear  aggravated  is  the  most 
destructive  of  all  instincts.  It  is  a  miracle 
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that  Butler’s  humour  escaped.  His  genius  was 
driven  to  the  last  gasp  and  gave  it  in  a  chuckle, 
with  a  grin  that  endured  long  after  his  genius 
had  left  him,  for  genius  comes  and  goes  like 
any  other  condition.  No  man  is  always  or 
altogether  a  man  of  genius.  He  is  lucky  if  he 
is  in  or  near  that  condition  for  a  period  as 
long  as  that  granted  to  Butler,  namely,  for 
fifteen  years,  from  1870-85.  Sterne  had  but 
seven  years  and  those  his  last ;  Fielding  had 
less  than  twenty ;  but  these  two  men  lived  in  a 
sanguine  age  when  humour  was  welcomed. 
Butler  lived  in  a  time  of  profound  distrust. 
He  said  of  Disraeli  :  “  Earnestness  was  his 
greatest  danger,  but  if  he  did  not  quite  over¬ 
come  it  (as  indeed  who  can  ?  it  is  the  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  subdued),  he  managed 
to  veil  it  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.”  Fie 
wrote  nothing  truer  of  himself,  and  of  himself 
he  wrote  not  a  little. 

He  succeeded  in  saving  his  humour  for  its 
Bliiteperiode,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  acquiring 
a  habit  of  aggression.  So  automatic  had 
become  the  reaction  of  his  mind  against  the 
spirit  of  his  contemporaries  that  his  humour 
could  turn  in  no  other  direction.  It  must  be 
satirical  and  take  its  chances  of  comic  creation 
out  of  satire.  It  must  never  spring  into  action 
except  at  the  end  of  a  long  chain  of  subtle  and 
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close  reasoning.  Very  narrow  was  its  escape 
from  being  called  upon  to  serve  not  imagination 
but  a  theory,  a  slavery  so  galling  that  its 
bitterness  creeps  into  all  but  the  very  best  of 
Butler’s  work,  where  his  humour  grapples  with 
it  to  produce  the  inward  fire  in  which  style  is 
wrought. 

There  are  who  will  have  it  that  style  is 
no  more  than  word-craft,  that  it  is  possible 
with  an  elegant  style  to  say  nothing,  and  yet 
to  create  literature.  It  is  true  that  a  weighty 
matter  may  be  honestly  dealt  with  in  words 
and  yet  come  nowhere  near  literature  ;  equally 
true  that  a  piece  of  nonsense  may  be  so  written 
as  indubitably  to  be  literature,  but  the  non¬ 
sense  is  thereby  proved  to  be  more  important 
than  the  weighty  matter  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  since  it  is  able  to  shape  it  and  give  it 
the  currency  of  beauty,  without  which  the 
circulation  of  ideas  beyond  a  professionally 
interested  circle  is  a  matter  of  fashion.  An 
original  manner,  though  most  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  and  refined,  is  not  necessarily  a  style  ; 
it  may  be  only  a  disguise  or  self-indulgence,  as 
writing  so  often  is.  Individual  style  must  be, 
but  its  individuality  never  blurs  the  beauty 
of  the  subject  upon  the  discovery  and  shaping 
of  which  it  is  engaged.  It  must  also  respond 
to  the  light  in  which  that  beauty  is  to  be  set, 
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whether  it  is  to  receive  the  homage  of  tears  or 
the  applause  and  approbation  of  laughter.  In 
so  difficult  a  performance  the  mind  must 
draw  upon  its  highest  faculties  and  exercise 
them  with  the  utmost  patience,  and  should  be 
content  to  reserve  the  use  of  words  until  the 
intermediate  processes  of  thought  are  ac¬ 
complished.  Now,  much  of  Butler’s  work  was 
concerned  precisely  with  these  intermediate 
processes  and  with  tracing  out  where  in  the 
thought  of  his  time  they  were  perverted,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  his  purpose  that  he  should 
adopt  the  manner  of  the  off-hand  critic.  He 
wished  to  point  out  how  clearly  the  plain 
man  can  see  what  the  professionals  hide  from 
themselves  with  their  details  :  also,  that, 
while  the  professionals  might,  if  they  chose, 
throw  dust  in  their  own  eyes,  they  must  not 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  plain  man. 
Therefore,  while  preserving  his  off-hand 
manner,  he  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
go  to  the  root  of  his  matter.  The  result  in 
Erewhon  and  Life  and  Habit,  for  instance,  is 
admirable,  clear  and  stimulating,  yet  it  falls 
short  of  style.  To  know  what  you  want  to 
say  and  to  say  it  clearly  is  a  rule  for  journalists  ; 
when  passion  enters  into  knowledge  then 
literature  is  approached — but  not  yet  gained. 
There  are  many  good  journalists  whose  know- 
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ledge  is  impregnate  with  passion,  but  with 
passion  undirected  and  uncontrolled.  Litera¬ 
ture  is  only  possible  when  passion  is  mastered 
by  the  imagination  and  raised  to  a  white  heat 
to  overcome  knowledge  and  reduce  it  to  ashes, 
when  what  I  must  call  the  song  of  it  arises 
and  is  clothed  with  words,  as  a  bird  with 
feathers  for  flight.  It  is  a  question  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  logic  of  words  so  that  they  are  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  world  in  which  words  are 
common  currency.  They  live  then  and  are 
fertile  in  a  created  world  of  their  own.  In 
very  great  writers  the  power  of  abstraction 
becomes  as  instinctive  as  breathing,  and  they 
can  establish  a  world  of  style  which  is  almost 
impregnably  secure  against  contamination  by 
the  world  of  common  things  and  words.  Lesser 
writers  live  in  distrust  and  anxiety.  Some 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  heartless  and  artificial 
fantasy  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  have 
achieved  the  miracle  of  abstraction,  and  they 
do  often  establish  a  kingdom  of  puppets  with 
a  logic  dependent  upon  some  outrageous 
premise.  Writers  who  do  this  are  frequently 
extremely  popular.  There  are  others,  not  so 
popular,  who  more  gallantly  defend  their 
anxiety  by  taking  the  offensive  and  indulging 
in  skirmishes  upon  the  common  world.  Such 
an  one  was  Butler.  Erewhon  is  a  skirmish. 
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It  has  been  called  the  best  satire  of  its  kind 
since  Gulliver’s  Travels,  though  it  is  hardly  at 
all  of  that  kind.  It  is  mere  rioting  as  compared 
with  scientific  warfare  conducted  by  a  master 
of  strategy  and  tactics.  Every  one  of  the 
kingdoms  visited  by  Gulliver  is  a  little  world 
marvellously  created  and  poised  in  the  universe 
of  the  mind,  and  in  the  description  of  each 
is  style  almost  unparalleled.  The  logic  of 
Erewhon  is  defective,  so  that  the  book  is  almost 
unintelligible  without  reference  to  the  common 
world  which  it  attacks  with  ingenious  paradox. 
When  that  world  has  faded  from  memory  (and 
it  is  fading  fast)  it  will  be  impossible  to  read 
Erewhon. 

Butler  refused  to  learn  anything  about 
writing,  except  by  writing.  Reading  can  have 
been  of  little  help  to  him,  because  he  could  so 
easily  be  controlled  by  a  subject  and  because 
so  much  of  his  reading  was  with  an  object. 
The  British  Museum  is  the  last  place  in  which 
to  learn  to  write,  though  it  is  a  great  deterrent 
and  an  awful  warning.  The  multitude  of  dead 
books  had  their  effect  in  this  case  and  roused 
in  Butler  the  most  obstinate  determination 
only  to  write  when  a  book  insisted  on  being 
written,  that  is  to  say,  generally,  until  he 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  say  and  was  ready  for 
a  skirmish.  Once  embarked  on  it,  he  worked 
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and  was  content  to  work  by  the  fortunes  of 
war,  being  at  moments  hard  pressed  enough 
instinctively  to  achieve  style,  but  for  the  most 
part  he  was  workmanlike,  competent  and 
thorough.  He  achieves  style  most  often  in  an 
aside,  cheering  himself  up  with  an  anecdote,  or 
a  joke,  or  a  satirical  thrust,  abstracting  detail, 
or  suddenly  seeing  the  reality  of  a  part  of 
some  fantastic  whole.  He  could  set  down 
things  heard  and  seen,  if  they  were  small 
enough  and  already  detached  by  contrast. 
One  of  the  best  pieces  of  writing  he  ever  did  is 
the  story  of  Gogin,  the  Japanese  Gentleman  and 
the  Dead  Dog.  It  is  simple,  without  excitement, 
beautifully  adjusted  and  of  a  genuine  quality, 
and  it  shows  Butler  in  the  character  of  a 
devout  Londoner,  with  the  spirit  that  is  among 
the  most  potent  in  English  literature,  the  love 
of  the  streets  and  the  adventures  of  the 
capital.  This  is  the  story  : 

“  Gogin  was  one  day  going  down  Cleveland 
Street  and  saw  an  old,  lean,  careworn  man 
crying  over  the  body  of  his  dog  which  had  just 
been  run  over  and  killed  by  the  old  man’s  own 
cart.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  dog’s  fault, 
for  the  man  was  in  great  distress  :  as  for  the 
dog,  there  it  lay  all  swelled  and  livid  where  the 
wheel  had  gone  over  it,  its  eyes  protruded 
from  their  sockets  and  its  tongue  lolled  out, 
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but  it  was  dead.  The  old  man  gazed  on  it, 
helplessly  weeping,  for  some  time  and  then 
got  a  large  piece  of  brown  paper  in  which  he 
wrapped  up  his  favourite  :  he  tied  it  neatly 
with  a  piece  of  string  and,  placing  it  in  his 
cart,  went  homeward  with  a  heavy  heart.  The 
day  was  dull,  the  gutters  were  full  of  cabbage 
stalks  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
costermongers. 

“  On  this  a  Japanese  gentleman,  who  had 
watched  the  scene,  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
made  the  bystanders  a  set  oration.  He  was 
very  yellow,  had  long,  black  hair,  gold 
spectacles  and  a  top  hat  :  he  was  a  typical 
Japanese,  but  he  spoke  English  perfectly.  He 
said  the  scene  they  had  all  just  witnessed  was 
a  very  sad  one  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  entirely  without  comment.  He 
explained  that  it  was  very  nice  of  the  good  old 
man  to  be  so  sorry  about  his  dog  and  to  be  so 
careful  of  its  remains  and  that  he  and  all  the 
bystanders  must  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
grief,  and  as  the  expression  of  their  sympathy, 
both  with  the  man  and  with  the  poor  dog,  he 
had  thought  fit,  with  all  respect,  to  make  them 
his  present  speech.” 

To  be  sure  the  story  is  spoiled  at  the  end  by 
the  intrusion  of  what  Gogin  said  about  it 
and  what  Gogin  said  the  bystanders  felt,  but 
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that  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  for  it  indicates  the  failure  of  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  style  is  possible,  i.e.  when  the 
mind  is  no  longer  merged  in  its  subject. 

I  find  style  here  as  I  do  not  find  it  in  Butler’s 
scientific  writing  or  his  declarations  concerning 
God.  I  cannot  believe  in  his  God,  simply 
because  he  does  not  write  about  his  God 
with  style.  He  writes  not  as  one  passionately 
believing,  but  as  one  desirous  of  accounting 
for  a  phenomenon,  in  this  instance  faith. 
Since  there  is  faith  there  must  be  God,  pan¬ 
psychic.  But  why  not  faith  in  faith,  in  the 
knowledge  which  persists  in  spite  of  limited 
means  of  knowledge,  the  limitations  of  which 
become  every  day  more  apparent  ?  Faith 
creates  and  establishes  the  world  for  every 
man  and  is  active  through  his  limitations. 
Faith  is  individual  to  every  man  only  through 
his  limitations,  and  a  man  is  but  the  shadow  of 
the  reality  which  for  no  reason  at  all  he  is 
pleased  to  call  his,  though  it  is  clear  that  that 
in  which  a  man  is  cannot  be  his.  Death  is  life’s 
answer  to  this  presumption. 

Butler,  however,  will  not  have  that,  which 
follows  from  his  argument  of  heredity  through 
memory.  He  cannot  go  behind  memory 
because  he  is  afraid  that  his  retreat  will  be 
cut  off  by  his  opponents — the  scientists  and  the 
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parsons — and  he  stands  hesitating  whether  to 
go  forward  or  to  go  back.  In  style,  as  in  all 
other  important  matters,  he  who  hesitates  is 
lost,  and  the  prize  is  often  won  by  taking  a 
wrong  step  and  meeting  the  very  disaster 
which  was  most  feared.  There  is  no  hesitation 
about  Bunyan,  for  instance.  Once  he  had 
his  vision  all  other  considerations  were  of  no 
moment.  He  had  no  care  for  the  fate  of  an 
argument  or  indeed  for  that  of  a  kingdom  or 
any  earthly  love.  His  desire  was  to  seek  God, 
and  in  that  desire  he  found  style.  But,  then, 
Bunyan  was  not  a  humorist.  The  passion  of 
a  humorist  is  in  his  humour,  and  for  such  an 
one  to  set  out  on  a  religious  or  metaphysical 
search  for  God  is  to  court  the  almost  irretriev¬ 
able  disaster  of  a  loss  of  humour.  This  nearly 
happened  to  Butler  as  he  wandered  in  the 
intellectual  fog  of  the  ’eighties,  but  he  managed 
to  retrieve  the  situation  by  begging  the 
question  and  saying,  with  needless  and  not 
always  inoffensive  rhetoric,  that,  after  all,  it 
was  no  affair  of  his,  as  indeed  it  was  not,  except 
in  so  far  as  he  had  to  get  the  fog  out  of  his  eyes, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  his  comic  vision. 

But,  to  pursue  this  question  of  style  into  his 
own  region,  comic  narrative  as  he  uses  it  in 
the  Memoir  of  John  Pickard  Owen  and  The 
Way  of  all  Flesh  ;  in  some  of  his  essays  and  the 
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happy  pages  of  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  ;  here, 
at  the  top  of  his  effort,  his  imagination  shapes 
things  and  ideas  as  a  vessel  for  his  humour. 
He  never  reached,  never  looked  beyond  that. 
He  was  slow  in  coming  to  it  and  with  the 
discovery  of  his  power  came  also  the  discovery 
of  style,  which  had  meant,  till  then,  no  more 
than  the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
and  not  using  a  razor  for  rough  work.  With 
the  advent  of  power  came  the  realization  of 
style  as  a  living  member  of  the  mind  and  no 
mere  tool.  It  cut  across  one  of  his  theories, 
but  the  delight  of  exercising  this  member  was 
dearer  than  that,  and,  with  some  help  from 
Swift,  he  set  about  learning  to  use  his  newly 
developed  organism.  At  first  he  is  rather 
cautious,  shapes  his  vessel  but  dare  not  fill  it. 
The  rough  vessels  he  had  shaped  in  Erewhon 
had  so  often  cracked.  In  the  Pickard  Owen 
Memoir  he  proceeds  very  cautiously,  almost 
stealthily  slipping  in  the  account  of  the  lady 
who  said  her  prayers  when  she  thought  the 
little  boys  were  awake  and  did  not  say  them 
when  she  thought  they  were  asleep.  This 
success  encouraged  him  and  he  fills  his  vessel 
up  to  the  brim,  with  the  dreamy  and  fanciful 
interpretations  of  Scripture  indulged  in  by 
Mrs.  Owen.  Thereafter  he  knows  what  he  can 
do  and  is  satisfied,  as  a  greater  writer  would 
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not  have  been.  This  one  adventure  was  more 
than  he  expected  and  he  sought  no  more,  only 
to  explore  the  little  tract  of  literature  which  by 
the  achievement  of  style  he  had  made  his  own. 

It  is  a  very  little  tract,  but  it  is  vastly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  difficult  march  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  nineteenth  to  that  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  like  an  outcrop  of  the  strata 
of  eighteenth-century  literature  and  it  is  full 
of  healthful  springs  to  restore  fading  energy  and 
purge  corrupt  humour.  Not  often  is  it  given 
to  a  minor  writer  to  occupy  so  nearly  major 
a  position,  but  this  is  Butler’s  good  fortune. 
His  masterpiece,  The  Way  of  all  Flesh,  delight¬ 
ful  and  important  as  it  is  in  itself,  has  an 
even  greater  importance  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
English  novel  which  ended  with  Jude  the 
Obscure  and  the  period  which  is  now  enjoying 
the  confused  and  excited  days  of  its  youth. 
By  his  fidelity  to  his  humour  Butler  won  for 
himself  a  position  in  literature  greater  than 
that  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  many  men  of 
higher  gifts.  The  English  novel  is  dependent 
more  upon  integrity  of  humour  than  upon 
integrity  of  imagination.  With  small  imagina¬ 
tion  it  can  produce  Tom  Jones,  but  without 
humour  it  breeds  monsters  from  the  senti¬ 
mental  slime  of  Sterne  and  Richardson.  Without 
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humour  it  is  false  to  its  high  origin  in  Don 
Quixote,  and  is  punished  for  such  falsehood 
with  sterility,  which,  as  the  health  of  the 
English  spirit  depends  enormously  upon  the 
health  of  the  English  novel,  is  disastrous. 

It  is  curious  then,  and  it  speaks  ill  for  the 
state  of  the  novel,  that  Butler’s  tract  of 
literature  has  been  seriously  exploited  only  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  a  writer  of  burlesques  for 
the  theatre,  which  for  more  than  a  century  has 
not  played  a  serious  part  in  the  life  of  the 
English  people,  and  has  been  dependent  on 
three  Irishmen,  Sheridan,  Wilde  and  Shaw,  to 
distil  English  humour  with  their  wit  and  make 
it,  in  a  desiccated  form,  accessible  to  the 
English  public.  The  advent  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  readers  and  the  consequent  com¬ 
mercialization  of  books  have  made  it  hard  for 
real  literature  to  find  its  mark.  The  work  of 
a  Butler  remains  obscured,  but  its  spirit  has 
been  most  gallantly  carried  by  Mr.  Shaw  and 
forced  upon  the  public  in  those  places,  the  seats 
of  the  theatres,  where  they  are  most  helpless. 
Even  Mr.  Shaw’s  worst  jokes  are  useful  in 
provoking  the  best  sort  of  laughter  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  English  mind  for  those  expressions 
of  the  English  spirit  in  literature  which  will 
assuredly  come  out  of  Butler’s  indomitable 
exploration  and  discovery. 
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At  a  time  when  the  novel  is  struggling  to 
escape  from  its  position  as  the  flatterer  of 
democracy  to  one  of  authority  in  it,  Butler’s 
work  more  and  more  powerfully  asserts  itself. 
The  same  kind  of  ascendancy  is  being  gained 
in  France  by  Stendhal,  a  writer  whose  literary 
history  is  remarkably  similar ;  the  same  stub¬ 
bornness,  the  same  indifference  to  popularity, 
the  same  keen  relish  of  irony.  Stendhal,  too, 
was  almost  wholly  neglected  when  he  wrote, 
but  had  just  as  much  confidence  as  Butler  that 
he  would  in  the  end  be  valued,  that  his  thought 
would  be  found  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the 
mind  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  its  labour  to 
become  European.  “  The  merest  spark,”  said 
Butler,  “  may  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze,  but 
though  all  Europe  be  set  in  a  blaze  twenty 
times  over,  the  world  will  wag  itself  right 
again.”  There  is  such  a  blaze  now  raging  as 
this  study  is  written,  and  the  people  of  the 
Western  nations  are  in  a  fair  way  to  realize 
as  the  population  of  Milan  did  on  the  15th  May, 
1796,  that  “  the  objects  of  their  previous  respect 
have  become  supremely  ridiculous  and  even 
odious.”  They  were  ridiculous  and  odious 
to  Butler  fifty  years  ago,  as  they  have  been 
to  all  those  in  whom  there  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  energetic  and  bold  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  gave  the  world  the  idea  of 
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democracy,  which  has  ever  since,  in  the  attempt 
to  find  the  means  of  translating  it  into  action, 
been  consistently  abused,  and  misunderstood, 
violated  and  betrayed.  To  raise  the  level  of 
intelligence  is  to  release  energy,  which,  as  a 
rule,  means  the  intoxication  of  a  great  many 
minds.  The  French  Revolution  frightened 
Europe  into  fortifying  as  many  of  the  old 
ideas  as  remained  recognizable  as  a  defence 
against  its  energy,  which  was  then  turned 
into  building  up  the  material  structure  of 
society.  The  general  desire  being  only  for 
security,  the  will  was  mediocre.  The  surplus 
energy  which  goes  into  the  making  of  litera¬ 
ture  was  discouraged  and  repressed.  The 
powerful  hosts  of  the  middle  class  denied 
Voltaire,  Diderot  and  Rousseau,  to  whom 
they  owed  in  part  the  energy  which  had  won 
them  their  advantages.  In  England  they  drove 
out  Shelley,  Keats  and  Byron  and  expelled 
the  novel  in  favour  of  small  romance.  They 
denied  their  literary  inheritance.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  applauded  its 
treasures.  The  middle  class  had  its  own 
writers.  Macaulay  denounced  the  Old  Dra¬ 
matists  as  dirty  ruffians.  Fielding  and  Sterne 
were  too  gross  for  a  race  which  by  some 
miraculous  process  had  become  one  of  Zenobias 
and  S.  Anthony s.  Even  Shakespeare  was 
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Bowdlerized,  and  the  operation  was  thus 
ingenuously  approved  by  a  distinguished  re¬ 
viewer  : 

“It  is  quite  undeniable  that  there  are 
many  passages  in  Shakespeare  which  a  father 
could  not  read  aloud  to  his  children — a  brother 
to  his  sister — or  a  gentleman  to  a  lady  ;  and 
everyone  almost  must  have  felt  or  witnessed 
the  extreme  awkwardness,  and  even  distress, 
that  arises  from  suddenly  stumbling  upon 
such  expressions.  .  .  .  Those  who  recollect 
such  scenes  must  all  rejoice  that  Mr.  Bowdler 
has  provided  a  security  against  their  recur¬ 
rence.  .  .  .  This  purification  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  surprisingly  little  loss,  either  of 
weight  or  value  ;  the  base  alloy  in  the  pure 
metal  of  Shakespeare  has  been  found  to  amount 
to  an  inconceivably  small  proportion.  ...  It 
has  in  general  been  found  easy  to  extirpate 
the  offensive  expressions  of  our  great  poet 
without  any  injury  to  the  content,  or  any 
visible  blur  or  blank  in  the  composition. 
They  turn  out  to  be  not  so  much  cankers  in  the 
flowers,  as  weeds  that  have  sprung  up  by  their 
side — not  flaws  in  the  metal,  but  impurities 
that  have  gathered  on  its  surface — and,  so  far 
from  being  ruined,  on  their  removal  the  work 
generally  appears  more  natural  and  har¬ 
monious  without  them.” 
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Every  writer  after  that  was  his  own  Bowdler, 
improving  on  nature  and  preserving  harmony 
by  keeping  his  good  altogether  estranged  from 
his  bad.  And  yet  these  good  people  who 
denied  their  literature  had  an  enormous  appe¬ 
tite  for  reading.  Writers  were  encouraged 
and  rewarded  as  never  before — so  long  as 

thev  behaved  themselves  and  did  not  hint 
•/ 

that  there  was  more  to  do  with  human  energy 
than  had  been  done.  “  The  age,”  said  Stend¬ 
hal  in  1839,  “  is  to  the  lawyers.”  Kings, 
priests  and  soldiers  had  had  their  turn  ;  they 
too  were  henceforth  to  be  bound  by  the  law, 
within  which  the  spirit  of  adventure  must  be 
confined.  The  success  of  the  “  industrial 
revolution  ”  had  reconciled  men  to  the  flood 
of  ugliness  let  loose  by  it.  Beauty  mocked 
such  acquiescence  and  was  therefore  put  out 
of  court.  Not  display  was  sought  by  the 
lawyers  to  palliate  the  absurdity  of  their 
powerful  position,  but  prosperity  and  a  walled- 
in  domesticity  ;  the  correct  appearance  was 
a  glazed  one,  rather  like  an  ox-tongue  in  the 
shop-window  of  a  dealer  in  comestibles,  set 
there  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  greatest 
number,  that  being  all  the  good  permitted  to 
the  greatest  number  by  circumstances  and 
the  ideal  dictated  by  them.  And  literature 
was  required  to  draw  attention  to  the  ox- 
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tongue,  and  the  beauty  of  its  glaze,  but  never 
suffered  so  much  as  to  hint  that  it  might  be 
eaten.  Accordingly  all  other  appetites  were 
ignored  if  they  interfered  or  were  a  menace  or 
a  distraction.  Even  science  was  used  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  prohibition,  for  its  discoveries 
seemed  at  first  to  encourage  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  confines  life  within  human  know¬ 
ledge,  and  in  so  doing,  is  apt  to  leave  out  any¬ 
thing  which  is  inconvenient  to  human  com¬ 
fort.  The  English  theatre  died  as  a  result,  for 
upon  its  stage  were  allowed  to  appear  only 
figures  deprived  of  passion  and  intelligence. 
The  English  novel,  being  less  susceptible  to 
public  opinion,  suffered  not  so  mortally.  The 
Romance  died  a  lingering  death,  but  the 
novel  was  kept  alive  with  frequent  infusions 
of  the  spirit  of  the  French.  It  has  lately  been 
galvanized  into  an  erratic  energy  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  work  of  the  Russians,  who  have 
in  their  attack  a  simplicity  and  a  sincerity 
almost  shocking  to  the  Western  European. 
Since  Dickens  the  English  novel  had  assumed 
an  extrinsic  importance  by  attacking  or  cari¬ 
caturing  current  social  abuses,  or  advocating 
a  social  theory.  The  Russian  novels  which 
reached  us  in  translation  seemed  intrinsically 
important :  large  and  disinterested.  They 
had  character  inherent  on  every  page  and 
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nowhere  divorced  from  the  fable,  as  appeared 
even  in  our  best  writers.  They  were  bold 
enough,  where  character  and  fable  clashed, 
to  sacrifice  the  fable,  and  their  boldness  has 
encouraged  our  young  novelists  to  imitate 
them  in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  integrity 
which  their  craft  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  in 
danger  of  losing.  “  11  nous  faut  des  barbares,” 
said  Charles  Louis  Philippe,  who  also  seems 
to  have  suffered  from  the  smallness  of  the 
room  left  for  literature  by  the  age  of  the 
lawyers.  Our  young  novelists,  measured  by 
the  standard  of  Fielding,  are  barbarous,  but 
only  to  procure  the  release  of  their  literary 
vitality.  They  used  to  be  naturalistic  by  way 
of  throwing  off  the  remnants  of  degraded 
romanticism.  Now  the  facts  of  life  are  no 
longer  enough  for  them  and  they  wish  to 
exhibit  the  spirit.  So  many  facts  have  been 
collated  by  their  predecessors  that  they  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  select  their  material,  and 
they  put  their  trust  in  a  flood  of  spiritual 
energy  to  carry  their  facts  with  them.  This 
method,  if  it  can  be  called  a  method,  is  es¬ 
pecially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Romain 
Rolland’s  great  work,  Jean  Christophe.  Into 
the  figure  of  a  musician  of  genius  M.  Rolland 
pours  an  immense,  an  exasperated  spiritual 
energy  :  through  over  a  thousand  pages  this 
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energy  rolls,  bearing  with  it  the  character 
of  the  hero,  the  facts  of  his  existence,  his 
human  relations  and  the  adventures  of  his 
genius.  The  result,  though  splendid,  is  more 
treatise  than  novel,  and  it  is  M.  Rolland  who 
bears  the  weight  of  it  and  not  his  hero.  The 
book  wins  more  admiration  for  its  superb 
recklessness  than  love  for  its  art.  Its  purpose 
is  evangelical,  announcing,  too  explicitly  per¬ 
haps  to  gain  credence,  an  art  of  the  future. 
One  looks  rather  for  the  implicit  promise  of  a 
Christopher  Marlowe.  One  hopes  for  a  con¬ 
quest  of  technique  comparable  to  that  poet’s 
mastery  and  establishment  of  blank  verse. 
The  happy,  leisurely  technique  of  Fielding  is 
unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  the  modern  novel. 
The  French  technique  is  too  rigorous,  the 
Russian  too  large  for  our  insular  temper. 
Besides,  as  we  are  insisting  upon  our  character 
and  striving  to  retrieve  it,  all  that  we  learn 
or  borrow  must  be  assimilated  to  it.  Easy 
imitation  lends  itself  too  readily  to  our  de¬ 
plorable  sentimentality,  and  adds  to  our 
enormous  pile  of  too-easily-written  books. 
Our  vast  machinery  of  publication  makes  it 
possible  (with  the  assistance  of  America)  to 
have  a  novelist  in  almost  every  family,  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  chroniclers  from  whom  our 
really  representative  writers,  our  artists,  can 
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only  distinguish  themselves  by  style.  That, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad, 
who  is  a  Pole,  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  who 
is  an  American,  we  lack.  Our  own  writers  are 
either  too  near  their  emotions  or  too  near 
their  facts.  They  cannot  arrange  both  in  due 
proportion  in  their  fable,  yet  they  labour  with 
such  astonishing  zest  and  hopefulness  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the 
creation  of  a  form  and  a  technique  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  a  whole  generation  to 
produce  richly.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
energy  and  the  desire  now  prevalent,  but  the 
one  thing  needed  is  criticism  of  a  more  generous 
kind  than  is  at  present  forthcoming.  Critics 
are  too  often  mere  tasters  for  the  public, 
regarding  the  novelist’s  work  only  with  a  view 
to  its  immediate  chances  of  success  more  than 
to  its  power  to  give  to  an  alert  reader  more  or 
less  of  the  authentic  pleasure  of  literature. 
The  praise  given  to  a  novelist  is  often  more 
discouraging  than  the  blame,  being  uncon¬ 
sidered  and  without  reason.  Young  novelists 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success  in  the  lottery 
of  pleasing  the  public  are  treated  with  ap¬ 
parent  seriousness  before  they  are  mature 
enough  to  be  serious  themselves,  and  in  this 
way  they  are  encouraged  in  that  pretentious¬ 
ness  which  in  the  false  light  of  publicity 
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seems  more  significant  than  art.  The  rewards 
of  literature  are  made  to  seem  more  important 
than  literature  itself.  The  novice  enters  an 
unwholesome  atmosphere  in  which  his  work, 
if  it  is  noticed  at  all,  is  met  with  a  horrid  ex¬ 
citement  in  reaction  against  which  much  of 
his  creative  energy  must  be  dissipated.  Gener¬ 
ous  disinterested  criticism  could  here  relieve 
the  pressure.  It  could,  moreover,  create 
readers  and  help  to  rescue  good  books  from 
their  unhappy  struggle  for  a  place  in  the 
market. 

This  is  Utopian  and  apparently  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  fittest  do  somehow  manage  to 
survive,  so  that  good  books  emerge  as  and 
when  they  are  wanted,  but  real  criticism  could 
in  so  many  cases  help  to  make  the  good  books 
better.  It  could  improve  their  environment 
and  often  point  out  a  way  through  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  them.  It  could  certainly 
keep  alive  the  love  for  what  is  vital  in  tra¬ 
dition.  It  could  in  the  present  instance 
fortify  English  humour  against  Russian  in¬ 
tensity,  instead  of  leaving  that  important 
task  almost  entirely  to  a  humorist  who  did 
his  work  thirty  years  ago,  and  survived  it, 
unrecognized,  for  twenty  years.  For  the 
neglect  of  criticism  has  made  Butler’s  work 
of  immediate  vital  importance.  His  spirit  is, 
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in  spite  of  his  perversity,  invaluable  in  these 
times  of  fashionable  perturbation.  The  literary 
historian  will  have  a  fascinating  task  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  appearance  and  effect  of  the  curious 
imperturbable  figure  as  so  many  of  his  ap¬ 
plauded  contemporaries  begin  to  fade  away. 
A  Frenchman  said  of  him :  “  He  knows 

nothing  :  he  knows  everything  :  he  is  a  poet.” 
But  a  better  English  verdict  is  :  “  He  was  a 
character.”  Being  so,  he  had,  what  is  most 
needed  in  the  novel,  a  feeling  for  character, 
and  on  it  based  the  elements  of  a  technique 
which  I  believe  to  be  capable  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  development  in  the  making  of  the 
technique  of  our  present  desire.  As  he  used 
it,  it  meant  a  close  adherence  to  fact  depend¬ 
ing  almost  wholly  upon  character  for  illumina¬ 
tion.  “  Facts  by  themselves  are  silent,”  as  the 
economic  textbooks  say,  but  they  can  be  so 
placed  and  played  off  one  against  the  other 
as  to  be  their  own  comment  and  therein  to 
become  luminous.  This  has  been  the  method 
of  Zola  and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  and  to  them 
characters,  in  so  far  as  they  are  apprehended 
at  all,  are  facts.  With  Butler,  on  the  other 
hand,  characters  fully  realized  such  as  Christina 
and  Pickard  Owen  flood  facts  with  their 
vitality  and  make  them  as  odd  and  amusing 
as  themselves.  Facts  arranged  themselves 
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round  Christina  according  to  Christina,  so 
much  so  that  Butler,  having  an  axe  to  grind, 
stepped  in  every  now  and  then  and  rearranged 
them  according  to  himself.  He  was  writing 
a  novel  to  please  himself  and  not  as  a  crafts¬ 
man.  He  had  long  ago  gleefully  and  naughtily 
settled  down  to  his  own  limitations  and  would 
not  let  any  creature  of  his  fancy  escape  them. 
He  played  the  mischief  with  his  novel  as  he 
did  with  everything  he  ever  wrote,  but  he  left 
it  with  defects  which  give  a  clue  for  the  critical 
enquiry  into  its  qualities.  The  chief  of  these 

is,  within  his  limitations,  absolute  loyalty  to 
character,  exactly  the  loyalty  which,  admired 
in  the  Russians,  has  led  young  novelists  to 
sacrifice  their  fable  in  the  attempt  to  maintain 

it.  But  here,  for  half  a  novel,  the  thing  is 
done.  The  work  is  attacked  with  the  “  plain- 
simple  honesty  ”  with  which  Fielding  at¬ 
tacked  Joseph  Andrews,  and  Sterne,  in  spite 
of  his  excited,  giddy  sentimentality,  ap¬ 
proached  Tristram  Shandy,  and  Dickens, 
when  he  had  warmed  to  his  task,  handled 
Pickwick,  Sam  Weller  and  Jingle.  It  is  dis¬ 
interested  work  such  as  is  only  made  possible 
by  a  passionate  absorption  in  the  task  of  using 
the  available  material  to  the  best  advantage. 
Such  passion  must  exhaustively  test  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  material  for  the  business  in  hand, 
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the  exhibition  of  character  in  action,  or,  as 
Butler  might  prefer  it,  in  its  effort  of  adapting 
itself  to  and  getting  the  better  of  its  environ¬ 
ment.  It  is  by  such  testing  that  it  selects 
warp  and  woof  for  the  mind’s  weaving.  Modern 
novelists  are  apt  to  stop  short  at  this  selection 
and  to  present  their  material  unwoven.  They 
care  so  earnestly  for  their  bona  fides,  are  so 
afraid  of  producing  shoddy,  that  they  ask  the 
reader  to  examine  their  threads,  and  by  their 
approval  to  certify  them.  Mr.  Henry  James 
has  accused  his  juniors  of  treating  their 
material  as  an  orange  to  be  squeezed,  but  they 
are  in  a  more  pathetic  case  than  that,  for  his 
suggestion  implies  an  indolence  terribly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  them.  Rather  (if  we  may  take 
another  simile),  they  are  like  cooks  making 
omelettes  from  a  recipe  into  which  little  by 
little  so  many  ingredients  have  crept  that  the 
flavour  of  the  egg  is  no  longer  discernible.  In 
their  annoyance  at  finding  this  eggless  dish 
commonly  accepted  as  omelette,  they  insist 
that  eggs  is  eggs  and  serve  them  up  boiled, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake.  When  their 
clients  protest  that  they  asked  for  omelette 
they  reply  with  that  admirable  candour  which 
is  the  mark  of  their  modernity  :  “  These  eggs 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  omelette.  We  are 
dissatisfied  with  our  present  recipe  and  have 
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not  yet  composed  a  new  one.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  this  is  the  best  we  can  do.”  I  see 
nothing  to  deplore  in  this.  There  is  no  harm 
in  a  season  of  plain  cooking.  Few  things  are 
more  delightful  to  an  Englishman  than  his 
encounter,  on  returning  from  the  Continent, 
with  a  beefsteak,  a  cottage  loaf  and  a  Cheshire 
cheese,  the  fare  to  which  his  palate  is  accus¬ 
tomed,  the  welcome  of  the  national  character 
shrewdly  extended  to  his  stomach.  His  travels 
have  given  him  a  new  appreciation  and  zest. 
He  forgets  that  he  started  out,  saying  :  “  They 
do  these  things  better  in  France  !  ”  Things 
English  are  best  done  in  England,  and  each 
national  character  in  its  novelists  helps  in  the 
creation  of  the  character  of  civilized  humanity. 

English  novelists  have  been  travellers.  They 
have  returned  with  extraordinary  gratitude 
to  their  own  country  to  find  its  life  richer  for 
them  in  the  stuff  of  tales  than  all  their  observa¬ 
tion  and  invention  have  been  able  to  discover 
elsewhere.  Spurious  romance  and  frigid  real¬ 
ism  have  become  impossibly  distasteful  to 
them.  These  would  leave  such  a  horrid  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  matter  and  manner  as 
altogether  to  wreck  style,  without  which 
nothing  valuable  can  be  achieved.  Without 
style  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  sublime 
need  of  this  time,  when  the  nation,  emerging 
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from  a  century  of  terrible  labour  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  seeks  expression  of  the  new  spiritual 
forces  which  it  has  conquered.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  sensitive  men  proclaiming  the 
near  domination  of  those  forces.  Proof  is 
necessary,  for  proof  is  the  only  full  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  human  mind.  “  If  I  could  prove,” 
said  a  philosopher  to  his  friend,  “  if  I  could 
prove  that  you  would  be  dead  in  five  minutes 
my  joy  in  the  proof  would  transcend  my 
distress  at  the  bereavement.”  So  human 
existence  is  proved  in  the  creation  of  art, 
science  and  philosophy.  Modern  novelists, 
emerging  from  the  tragedy  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  attempting  to  prove  it  in  works 
of  art,  as  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  after 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  proved 
the  tragedy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Man,  the 
creature  of  sin,  has  perpetually  to  justify  his 
disobedience  and  he  accepts  his  fate  with 
courage  and  laughter,  suffering  through  the 
generations  to  assert  his  will  to  create.  There 
are  always  artists  to  proclaim  this  will,  but 
very  few  become  its  masters.  Artists  are 
members  of  a  wonderful  secret  society,  a 
brotherhood  vowed  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  faith  against  the  foolish  business  of  the 
world.  Great  artists  force  this  faith  upon  the 
world  :  others  charm  the  world  into  listen- 
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ing  ;  and  others  again  keep  the  society  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  the  world  is  about.  These 
last  are  not  the  least  of  the  brothers,  and 
among  them  must  be  counted  our  subject, 
Butler.  Theirs  is  a  thankless  task  ;  at  least, 
nobody  gives  them  thanks.  The  artists  of 
their  own  time  probably  regard  them  as  a 
nuisance ;  and  the  world  suspects  them  of 
trying  to  extract  a  fee  from  both  camps. 
However,  they  are  usually  good-humoured 
people  who  like  their  work  for  its  own  sake  and 
do  not  much  care  how  they  are  used,  being 
far  too  zealous  to  waste  any  time  over  griev¬ 
ances.  Butler  wasted  too  much.  But  the 
public  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  access  to 
The  Way  of  all  Flesh.  It  had  only  his  guide-books 
and  did  not  require  them,  and  regarded  them 
with  suspicion,  as  Sancho  Panza  regarded  the 
books  of  Don  Quixote.  They  were  notes  on  the 
doings  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the  secret 
society  of  the  artists,  a  report  on  the  affairs  of 
England  during  the  exciting  times,  1860-1885, 
when  science  was  admitted  to  authority.  So 
important  was  this  work,  so  absorbing  was  it  to 
Butler,  that  he  was  no  more  artist  than  he 
could  help,  and  as  far  as  possible  detached 
himself  from  the  world.  He  could  not  gain 
a  hearing  as  a  writer,  because  he  had  nothing 
immediately  valuable  to  say.  With  immense 
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patience  he  documented  his  period,  and  in 
his  leisure  indulged  his  suppressed  artistic 
instinct.  He  perceived  the  enormous  change 
taking  place  in  the  habits  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  consequent  release  of  their  spirit 
which  in  the  travail  of  the  change  had  seemed 
to  be  cheated  and  repressed.  In  himself  this 
perception  bred  humour  with  which  he  coloured 
the  new  notions  breeding  in  the  minds  of  men 
faster  almost  than  he  could  gather  them. 
They  were  adorable  to  him,  and  he  violently 
assaulted  those  men  who  seemed  to  be  turn¬ 
ing  them  into  a  property  by  sterilizing  them. 
There  was,  there  could  be  no  system  into 
which  these  notions  would  fit,  for  were  they  not 
the  joyous  thoughts  of  man  come  at  last  to 
his  senses,  gasping  and  blinking  out  on  the 
world  grown  suddenly  immense,  varied,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  its  changefulness,  the  world  explored, 
known  and  recognized.  How  astonishing  it 
all  was,  how  amusing  !  How  pathetic  were 
men  in  their  reluctance  to  admit  this  new 
knowledge  of  theirs,  and  yet  how  surely  it 
would  play  havoc  with  what  they  had  hitherto 
taken  to  be  their  interests  !  And  yet  this 
knowledge  of  theirs  was  but  a  part  of  what 
the  artists  had  known  all  along,  ever  since 
the  first  victory  of  imagination  over  fear. 

Most  droll  of  all  was  the  clergyman,  in  whom 
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Butler  had  a  particular  interest.  The  life  of 
the  clergy  was  his  native  material  as  an 
artist,  and  though  he  desired  instinctively  to 
be  a  reporter  and  nothing  but  a  reporter,  he 
could  not  always  keep  his  hands  off  it.  In 
1879  he  conducted  in  various  characters  an 
elaborate  correspondence  dealing  with  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  doubts,  and  in  the  course  of  it  produced 
the  following  dissertation  on  Lying,  which 
most  clearly  expresses  the  effect  upon  his 
mind  of  his  observations  : 

“  Turning  for  moral  guidance  to  my  cousins, 
the  lower  animals — whose  unsophisticated  in¬ 
stinct  proclaims  what  God  has  taught  them 
with  a  directness  we  may  sometimes  study — I 
find  the  plover  lying  when  she  reads  us  truly 
and,  knowing  that  we  shall  hit  her  if  we  think 
her  to  be  down,  lures  us  from  her  young  ones 
under  the  fiction  of  a  broken  wing.  Is  God 
angry,  think  you,  with  this  pretty  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  letter  of  strict  accuracy  ?  or 
was  it  not  He  who  whispered  to  her  to  tell 
the  falsehood,  to  tell  it  with  a  circumstance, 
without  conscientious  scruples,  and  not  once 
only,  but  to  make  a  practice  of  it,  so  as  to  be 
an  habitual  liar  for  at  least  six  weeks  in  the 
year  ?  I  imagine  so.  When  I  was  young  I 
used  to  read  in  good  books  that  it  was  God 
who  taught  the  bird  to  make  her  nest,  and, 
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if  so,  He  probably  taught  each  species  the 
other  domestic  arrangements  which  should 
be  best  suited  to  it.  Or  did  the  nest-building 
information  come  from  God  and  was  there  an 
Evil  One  among  the  birds  also  who  taught 
them  to  steer  clear  of  pedantry  ?  Then  there 
is  the  spider — an  ugly  creature,  but  I  suppose 
God  likes  it — can  anything  be  meaner  than 
that  web  which  naturalists  extol  as  such  a 
marvel  of  providential  ingenuity  ? 

“  Ingenuity  !  The  word  reeks  with  lying. 
Once  on  a  summer  afternoon,  in  a  distant 
country  I  met  one  of  those  orchids  whose 
main  idea  consists  in  the  imitation  of  a  fly  : 
this  lie  they  dispose  so  plausibly  upon  their 
petals  that  other  flies  who  would  steal  their 
honey  leave  them  unmolested.  Watching  in¬ 
tently  and  keeping  very  still,  methought  I 
heard  this  person  speaking  to  the  offspring 
which  she  felt  within  her  though  I  saw  them 
not. 

“  ‘  My  children,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  I  must 
soon  leave  you ;  think  upon  the  fly,  my 
loved  ones  :  make  it  look  as  terrible  as  possible  : 
cling  to  this  thought  in  your  passage  through 
life,  for  it  is  the  one  thing  needful  :  once  lose 
sight  of  it  and  you  are  lost.’ 

“  Over  and  over  again  she  sang  this  burden 
in  a  small,  still  voice,  and  so  I  left  her.  Then 
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straightway  I  came  upon  some  butterflies, 
whose  profession  it  was  to  believe  in  all  manner 
of  vital  truths  which  in  their  inner  practice 
they  rejected  ;  then,  pretending  to  be  certain 
other  and  hateful  butterflies  which  no  bird 
will  eat  by  reason  of  their  abominable  smell, 
these  cunning  ones  conceal  their  own  sweet¬ 
ness,  live  long  in  the  land  and  see  good  days. 
Think  of  that,  O  Earnest  Clergyman,  my 
friend  !  No.  Lying  is  like  nature  ;  you  may 
expel  her  with  a  fork,  but  she  will  always 
come  back  again.  Lying  is  like  the  poor,  we 
must  have  it  always  with  us.  The  question  is, 
How  much,  when,  where,  to  whom  and  under 
what  circumstances  is  lying  right  ?  For,  once 
admit  that  a  plover  may  pretend  to  have  a 
broken  wing  and  yet  be  without  sin  if  she 
have  pretended  well  enough,  and  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  has  been  introduced  so  that 
there  is  no  more  saying  that  we  must  never 
lie.” 

The  upshot  of  the  argument  is  that  we  must 
lie  with  a  good  grace  or  not  at  all.  Society 
at  that  time  was  beginning  to  feel  the  need 
of  a  new  set  of  protective  lies,  and  was  evading 
its  difficulties  by  developing  a  conscience,  with 
which  it  was  in  a  fair  way  to  play  the  same  giddy 
game  as  the  individual  does  with  his.  The 
English  in  their  blindness  were  bowing  down 
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to  this  new  conscience  which  would  widen  the 
gap  between  what  they  were  doing  and  what 
they  thought  they  were  doing.  This  was  a 
profoundly  interesting  development  upon 
which  Butler  reported  at  great  length,  while 
he  opposed  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It 
was  a  deluge  threatening  to  submerge  human 
consciousness,  and  terribly  hostile  to  art. 
Against  it  there  had  been  earnest  revolt  by 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  but  Butler  hated  earnest¬ 
ness.  Socialism  seemed  to  him  to  be  only  the 
organization  of  this  new  conscience  against 
the  old.  There  were  even  Christian  Socialists. 
What  has  society  to  do  with  Christianity  ? 
“  The  burden  of  society  is  really  a  very  light 
one.  She  does  not  require  us  to  believe  the 
Christian  religion,  she  has  very  vague  ideas 
as  to  what  the  Christian  religion  is,  much  less 
does  she  require  us  to  practise  it.  She  is  quite 
satisfied  if  we  do  not  obtrude  our  disbelief  in 
it  in  an  offensive  manner.”  Now  with  this 
new  social  conscience  of  theirs  the  English 
were  beginning  to  insist  that  the  burden  of 
society  was  a  very  heavy  one.  They  were 
using  the  new  collective  conscience  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  teasing  of  their 
individual  consciences.  The  Companies  Act 
of  1870  had  helped  along  the  idea  that  when 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  they  form 
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an  entity  which  relieves  the  individuals  from 
responsibility.  It  was  very  convenient  to 
blame  “  the  system  ”  for  all  conceivable 
ills.  In  a  way  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of 
conscience  was  an  Advance.  A  conscience,  or 
what  is  usually  called  so,  is  a  crystallization 
of  the  fear  of  consciousness.  It  is  generally 
employed  to  suppress  life  wherever  it  threatens 
habit.  It  is  called  in  through  lack  of  faith, 
the  inability  to  believe  that  life  can  repair 
whatever  it  damages  and  replace  whatever  it 
destroys.  A  mean  egoism  shrinking  from  new 
consciousness  substitutes  for  it  an  acute  aware¬ 
ness  of  its  surroundings,  makes  an  inventory 
of  them  and  prides  itself  on  keeping  them 
intact.  Through  this  process  a  void  is  created 
in  the  existence  of  the  failing  creature,  and 
this  void  is  filled  with  self-indulgence,  self- 
pity,  self-reproach  through  the  which  exercise 
the  most  marvellous  imitations  of  the  fruits 
of  good  and  full  life  are  fashioned. 

The  King  in  Hamlet  was  of  the  opinion  that 
conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all ;  but  he 
had  a  conscience  because  he  was  a  coward  ; 
his  nephew,  being  a  man  of  courage  and  a 
philosopher,  had  no  conscience  nor  any  need 
of  one  ;  but  could  renounce  Ophelia,  murder 
her  tiresome  old  father  and  make  an  end  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  without  being 
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turned  aside  from  his  passionate  and  tragic 
purpose,  to  make  an  end  of  the  King  with  his 
beastly  suppurating  conscience  that  poisoned 
the  air  of  Denmark. 

To  Butler,  hoping  so  much  from  the  general 
and  sudden  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  it  was  appalling  that  his  countrymen 
should  shy  at  the  new  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  dig  themselves  in  against  it 
and  be  more  ruinously  shy  of  each  other  than 
ever.  Here  were  all  organisms  shown  to  be 
like  each  other,  to  be  animated  by  the  same 
desire  and  purpose,  so  that  mutual  under¬ 
standing  was  made  easier  than  ever  before. 
Science  vouched  for  it  :  there  was  no  need  of 
mysticism  or  exaltation  ;  he  who  ran  might 
read  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  common  sense 
could  become  in  spirit  even  as  S.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  though  practical  and  shrewd  for  the 
conduct  of  everyday  business.  Instead  of 
that,  cant  and  hypocrisy  raised  to  the  nth 
power.  Butler  cried  a  warning.  Democracy  ? 
Christianity  ?  Goodwill  ?  These  things  were 
left  to  cant  and  hypocrisy,  while  conscience, 
the  new  enormously  powerful  collective  con¬ 
science,  suppressed  vitality  wherever  it  ap¬ 
peared,  so  terrified  was  it  that  life  would  de¬ 
stroy  society  as  it  existed  and  not  replace  it. 
Genius  was  simply  ignored.  Butler  himself, 
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Meredith,  Hardy,  were  all  denied  even  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  fury  which  had  as¬ 
sailed  Shelley,  Keats  and  Byron.  There  was, 
to  be  sure,  the  little  self-conscious  protest  of 
the  naughty  young  men  of  the  ’nineties,  but 
cant  and  hypocrisy  could  smile  at  them  and 
was  able  to  use  up  their  successors  by  filling 
them  with  a  Puritanical  zeal  to  reform  in¬ 
stitutions,  with  indignation  and  finally  with 
pity.  The  most  elegant  young  men  discovered 
the  poor  and  set  about  to  instruct  them  in 
elegance,  never  dreaming  that  from  the  poor 
they  themselves  had  much  to  learn.  Of  cant 
and  hypocrisy  Butler  wrote  :  “We  should 
organize  a  legitimate  channel  for  instincts  so 
profound  as  these,  just  as  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  do  with  lust  and  revenge  by  the 
institutions  of  marriage  and  the  law  courts. 
This  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  church.  You 
kill  a  man  just  as  much  whether  you  murder 
him  or  hang  him  after  the  formalities  of  a 
trial.  And  so  with  lust  and  marriage,  mutatis 
mutandis.  So  again  with  the  professions  of 
religion  and  medicine.  You  swindle  a  man 
as  much  when  you  sell  him  a  drug  of  whose 
action  you  are  ignorant,  and  tell  him  it  will 
protect  him  from  disease,  as  when  you  give  him 
a  bit  of  bread,  which  you  assure  him  is  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  send  round  the  plate 
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for  a  subscription.  You  swindle  him  as  much 
by  these  acts  as  if  you  picked  his  pocket,  or 
obtained  money  from  him  under  false  pre¬ 
tences  in  any  other  way  ;  but  you  swindle  him 
according  to  the  rules  and  in  an  authorized 
way.” 

Those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians  could  hardly  be  expected  to  like 
that  way  of  putting  it,  but  Butler  had  no 
desire  that  they  should  like  it.  They  were,  in 
his  view,  far  too  gently  treated  by  the  scientists, 
who  were  almost  apologetic  about  their  dis¬ 
coveries.  Apologize  for  the  moral  ferment  of 
the  times  !  As  well  might  the  French  apologize 
to  the  world  for  their  Revolution.  The  two 
outbreaks  were  part  of  the  same  conflagra¬ 
tion.  It  was  quite  useless  to  cover  it  in  and 
force  it  into  a  slow  subterranean  combustion. 
Put  it  out,  if  you  can,  and  take  every  precau¬ 
tion  against  its  occurring  again.  Butler  in¬ 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  it  could  be  put  out, 
for  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  shirkers 
behind  conscience  in  their  dislike  of  excite¬ 
ment,  though  he  could  not  be  with  them  in 
their  method  of  avoiding  it.  As  long  as  they 
pretended  that  upheavals  in  human  affairs  had 
some  external  cause  they  would  never  discover 
any  adequate  means  of  providing  for  them. 

“  Fool,”  said  Butler’s  muse  to  him,  “  look  in 
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thy  heart  and  write.” — “  Write  ?  ”  asked 
Butler.  “  Write  !  when  Shakespeare  has 
written  and  the  Poet  Laureate  is  ruling  the 
roost  !  Write  of  England  under  good  Queen 
Victoria  !  ” — “  To  be  sure,”  said  his  muse, 
“  only  be  very  careful  what  you  write,  for  the 
truth,  and  even  the  basis  of  fact  of  English 
life,  are  very  hard  to  come  by.”  By  this  time 
Butler  was  accustomed  to  odd  things  happen¬ 
ing  to  him,  but  this  was  the  oddest  and  most 
whimsical  freak  of  all.  That  he  had  a  muse 
was  in  itself  laughable  enough,  but  that  she 
should  be  exactly  like  his  friend,  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Savage,  with  whom  marriage  was  im¬ 
possible,  was  comic  enough  to  be  an  adven¬ 
ture  out  of  Lucian.  Respectable  muses  do  not 
behave  like  that,  giving  a  man  orders  and 
leaving  him  without  inspiration.  However, 
her  visit  had  released  his  humour,  and  to 
preserve  it  he  found  he  had  to  carry  out  her 
orders,  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  for 
a  man  so  affectionate.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
bid  him  look  in  his  heart  ;  how  could  he  before 
his  mind  was  clear  ?  “I  was  nearly  forty 
before  I  felt  how  stupid  it  was  to  pretend  to 
know  things  that  I  did  not  know,  and  I  still 
often  catch  myself  doing  so.  Not  one  of  my 
schoolmasters  taught  me  this,  but  altogether 
otherwise.”  However,  when  he  had  settled 
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down  to  a  life  of  constant  reaction  he  found 
that  it  suited  him  very  well,  and  that,  except 
for  some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  his 
vanity,  he  was  quite  contented  with  his  work. 
It  was  amazing  that  no  one  would  pay  him  for 
it,  but  that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  con¬ 
sidering  that  his  work  consisted  in  spying  out 
in  the  English  that  which  they  were  at  so 
much  pains  to  conceal,  namely,  the  profound 
distrust  and  suspicion  which  had  invaded 
every  department  of  their  life.  They  had 
saved  Europe  and  were  not  so  very  sure  that 
Europe  had  wanted  to  be  saved.  They  had 
flung  themselves  into  the  improvement  of 
society  by  machinery  and  were  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  result.  They  had  produced 
a  great  scientist  in  Charles  Darwin,  and  were 
rather  distressed  by  the  knowledge  he  had  put 
before  them.  They  had  so  ordered  life  that 
it  demanded  a  fuller  measure  of  moral  vigour 
than  they  dared  encourage  in  their  young 
men  and  women.  If  they  did  so,  the  genera¬ 
tions  would  tread  too  hard  upon  each  other’s 
heels,  and  the  young  might  surprise  the  secrets 
of  the  old,  or  even  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  secrets.  This  is  what  the  young  are  per¬ 
petually  on  the  point  of  doing,  but  by  the  time 
they  arrive  at  it,  they  too  are  old  and  there 
are  other  young  people  puzzling  them  out, 
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and  with  them  they  dare  not  join  hands.  But 
this,  after  carefully  watching  the  comedy  of 
the  generations,  Butler  emphatically  did,  not 
out  of  sentimental  indulgence  of  youth,  but 
as  the  result  of  a  careful  calculation.  The 
dead  are  more  than  the  living,  certainly,  but 
probably  the  unborn  are  more  than  all  the 
quick  and  the  dead  put  together.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  living  at  their  mercy,  and  it  is 
foolish  to  try  to  cheat  those  who  are  nearest 
to  them  :  they  are  certain  to  find  it  out  in 
time,  and  then  what  have  you  gained  ?  A 
few  years’  uneasy  security.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  young, 
only  that  when  they  ask  questions  their 
elders  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  honest  answer.  Their  elders  are 
in  the  position  of  trustees  and  should  act 
accordingly.  The  Way  of  all  Flesh  sets  out 
the  tragi-comedy  of  the  treatment  of  the 
young  as  though  their  youth  were  in  itself  a 
crime.  The  boot  is  on  the  other  leg,  elderli¬ 
ness  being  a  sin  against  grace.  Young  people 
are  oppressed  by  grey  hairs  and  the  marks  of 
physical  wear  and  tear,  but  they  soon  grow 
to  recognize  the  essential  agelessness  of  a  true 
soul. 

To  this  sympathy  with  the  young  is  due 
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Butler’s  growing  popularity  at  a  time  when 
young  men  are  beginning  to  dare  to  ask 
questions  and  to  wish  to  know  why  such  and 
such  conduct  is  expected  of  them  ;  a  strange 
period  when  the  country  is  so  hard  up  for 
reputations  that  a  young  man  showing  signs 
of  intelligence  is  given  reputation  enough  to 
ruin  him  for  life,  when  even  the  unintelligent 
are  accorded  by  their  elders  freedom  without 
sympathy.  The  moral  ferment  through  which 
Butler  laughed  his  way  has  left  his  contem¬ 
poraries  (he  died  in  1902)  exhausted  and 
bewildered,  not  wishing  to  treat  their  children 
as  their  parents  treated  them,  and  yet  not 
knowing  quite  how  to  handle  them.  The 
younger  generation  finds  itself  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  socialism,  syndicalism,  feminism 
and  those  other  movements  towards  regenera¬ 
tion  which  were  gathering  strength  about  the 
time  they  were  born.  They  are  all  somehow 
ill-humoured,  impatient,  nervous.  And  they 
are  Utopian.  Young  people  do  not  wish  to 
live  in  Utopia,  but  in  this  round  world,  each 
one  to  the  top  of  his  or  her  bent.  All  the  good 
poets  encourage  them  in  this  desire,  which, 
if  the  official  account  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  to  be  believed,  is  vain  and  disreputable. 
However,  as  their  desire  is  very  strong,  they 
turn  to  Butler  and  the  unofficial  account  of 
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the  nineteenth  century — now  at  last  and 
fittingly  come  to  an  end  in  an  enormous  war — 
and  find  the  encouragement  and  sympathy 
they  need.  They  find  what  they  have  so 
sadly  missed,  the  humour  which  is  vital  to 
their  race  and  the  spirit  which  can  flounder 
and  blunder  through  life  without  losing  its 
hold  on  the  moral  issue.  Also  they  find  pages 
of  rare  entertainment,  rather  dry  and  cool, 
but  excellent  by  contrast  with  the  excited 
emotionalism  which  is  pressed  upon  them  from 
all  sides.  Best  of  all  for  them  is  that  they  are 
brought  in  touch  with  a  good  tradition  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  obscured.  For  so 
long  had  it  been  hidden  that  they  come  upon 
it  with  the  delight  of  discovery.  And  they 
have  a  prophet  who,  like  Socrates,  simply 
prophesies  by  encouraging  them  to  use  their 
own  minds.  He  will  have  none  of  their 
admiration  :  if  they  cannot  believe  in  their 
own  native  faith,  then  they  certainly  must  not 
get  out  of  their  quandary  by  believing  in  him. 
“  Above  all  things,  let  no  unwary  reader  do 
me  the  injustice  of  believing  in  me.  In  that 
I  write  at  all  I  am  among  the  damned.”  To 
avoid  any  such  danger  he  appeals  to  his 
reader  with  as  little  artifice  as  possible,  and 
uses  language  as  plain  and  bare  as  he  can  make 
it.  The  astonishing  gifts  of  so  many  im- 
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mortals  have  blinded  the  devotees  to  their 
humanity.  Let  no  man  humble  himself  un¬ 
duly.  We  are  all  in  the  same  beastly  boat. 
It  is  rather  overcrowded  and  we  have  to  make 
room  for  each  other,  and  there  is  no  more 
space  for  a  great  man  than  for  the  ordinary 
individual.  Indeed  your  really  great  man 
requires  less  than  the  rest.  It  is  truly  his 
glory  that  he  shows  the  others  how  to  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  so  as  to  turn  the  lament¬ 
able  discomfort  of  life  into  noble  adventure. 

Exactly  here  lies  Butler’s  value  to  ques¬ 
tioning  minds.  To  minds  that  question  not 
he  is  repellent  :  a  wanton  mocker  of  es¬ 
tablished  things,  an  ill-mannered  eccentric  bent 
on  saying  that  which  it  is  generally  agreed 
to  be  better  left  unsaid.  But  for  those  who 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  impossibility  of 
cutting  their  conduct  to  fit  the  rules  instilled 
into  them  and  shrink  from  the  hypocrisy  of 
having  one  code  for  their  own  affairs  and 
another  for  those  of  other  people,  he  is  a  very 
present  help.  And  as  this  experience  is  in¬ 
creasingly  frequent  his  reputation  is  rapidly 
gaining.  His  influence  makes  for  extrava¬ 
gance.  His  paradoxes  insinuate  themselves 
as  truths,  his  ingenuity  appears  as  imagina¬ 
tion,  his  indignation  as  power  :  only  his 
humour  breeds  no  error.  The  mistakes  en- 
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couraged  by  him  are  mistakes  of  intelligence, 
the  proper  inoculation  against  the  mistakes 
of  feeling  from  which  otherwise  the  young 
generation  would  most  lamentably  suffer,  being 
as  always  cut  off  from  their  elders  by  the 
difference  in  their  sentimentality.  From  their 
Butler  they  learn  how  to  laugh  in  the  midst 
of  their  discomfort,  to  laugh  shyness  and 
hypocrisy  and  sentimentality  out  of  their 
lives  that  they  may  be  more  open,  in  the 
extent  of  their  capacity,  to  grace  and  beauty. 
It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  much  on  Butler’s 
moral  importance.  He  aimed  at  influencing 
men  and  women  and  converting  them  to  the 
New  Reason,  Darwinized  Voltaire  and  Rous¬ 
seau,  much  more  than  at  leaving  them  works 
of  art  of  a  permanent  and  impersonal  value. 
Handel  had  been  an  abiding  power  in  his  own 
life,  and  it  was  such  a  power  he  would  be  in 
the  lives  of  any  readers  posterity  might  procure 
for  him.  To  obtain  that  he  was  willing  to  forgo 
any  or  all  of  the  pleasures  of  his  own  existence 
(except  the  necessary  pleasure  of  work),  and  all 
who  read  him  must  take  him  at  his  own  word. 

“  If  you  wish  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  a  dead 
author,  you  must  not  skin  him,  stuff  him 
and  set  him  up  in  a  case.  You  must  eat  him, 
digest  him  and  let  him  live  in  you,  with  such 
life  as  you  have,  for  better  or  worse.” 
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Noticing  his  effect  upon  his  enthusiasts  one 
must  confess  that  he  does  sometimes  produce 
a  mental  indigestion,  an  uncomfortable  and 
splenetic  condition  for  which  the  nineteenth 
century  is  more  blamed  than  Butler’s  re¬ 
action  from  it.  That  century  is  frequently 
regarded  as  more  villainous  than  in  fact  it  is, 
and  the  good  things  done  in  it  in  spite  of  the 
most  distressing  circumstances  are  forgotten. 
But  this  very  condition  of  discomfort  and 
baffled  indignation  leads  to  a  steady  effort 
of  criticism  to  raise  a  standard  and  to  discard 
in  art  as  in  life  all  that  does  not  conform  to  it. 
At  a  time  when  standards  were  far  to  seek  and 
everything  that  met  with  apparent  success 
seemed  to  be  justified,  Butler  raised  his 
standard  and  conformed  to  it  in  all  things 
in  spite  of  apparent  failure.  The  singleness, 
the  clearness,  the  simplicity  of  his  mind  gives 
him  a  force  denied  to  many  minds  of  greater 
capacity,  and  to  many  more  gifted  artists. 
Hating  excitement  he  kept  his  head  when 
most  of  his  contemporaries  were  losing  theirs, 
took  up  his  stand  by  the  best  of  the  English 
tradition  and  refused  to  believe  in  anything 
in  intellectual  activity  that  was  not  true  to 
its  spirit.  His  obstinacy  often  narrowed  his 
judgment  and  prejudiced  his  taste,  but  in  his 
indomitable  humour  he  was  wise,  sure  and 
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incorruptible  by  the  prevalent  earnestness  of 
the  time.  Darwin’s  conversion  of  the  world, 
to  him,  meant  a  revolution  in  thought,  and 
the  sooner  people  accepted  it  and  adapted 
themselves  to  it  the  better.  In  their  attempts 
to  reconcile  themselves  in  thought  with  the 
new  and  the  old  they  were  merely  making 
themselves  ridiculous,  and  as  such  in  his  work 
he  showed  them.  Like  a  good  satirist  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  doing  it,  and  his  joy  is 
infectious.  It  blows  away  the  mists  which 
had  gathered  upon  the  affections  and  the 
ideas  of  men,  and  painlessly  removes  the  pre¬ 
tences  which  had  fastened  upon  human  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  unhappy  result  of 
sacrificing  the  individual  to  the  community, 
the  many  to  the  few,  children  to  their  parents, 
and  husbands  and  wives  to  each  other’s 
vanity.  “  Fais  ce  que  vouldras,”  says  Butler 
in  effect  to  his  contemporaries  ;  “  but,  if  that 
is  all  you  will,  I  am  not  with  you.  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  not  going  to  be  sacrificed  either  to  your 
machines,  or  your  morals,  or  your  church,  or 
your  science,  or  your  philosophy.  You  will 
make  things  easy  for  me  ?  I  do  not  believe 
things  can  be  made  easy.  I  am  willing  to  take 
any  amount  of  trouble  to  find  out  what  I 
like,  and  having  found  it,  I  shall  do  it.  You 
are  bent  on  pleasing  the  dead.  I  am  Agoing 
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to  do  my  best  to  please  posterity.”  Later  on 
he  informed  posterity  of  exactly  what  he 
had  done  for  it.  So  far  posterity  has  not  been 
very  grateful,  but  it  will  surely  acknowledge 
its  debt  to  him  both  for  his  capital  novel  and 
for  his  good  influence  at  a  difficult  time,  even 
though  it  discard  everything  else  he  ever  did, 
and  repudiate  his  ingenious  embroidery  upon 
the  science  and  philosophy  of  his  own  genera¬ 
tion,  to  whom  his  performances  were  merely 
exasperating.  The  reception  his  work  met  with 
exaggerated  his  perversity  and  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  exasperating  people,  barbing  his 
jests,  and  even,  upon  occasion,  poisoning  them. 
Like  bees  those  jests  of  his  died  in  the  sting¬ 
ing  and  they  remain  so  much  dead  matter 
in  his  books,  which,  however,  the  clear  vitality 
of  the  rest  is  easily  able  to  bear.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vitality  of  many  of  the  prejudices  he 
outraged  is  fading,  so  that  they  are  more  easily 
held  in  check  for  an  unbiassed  examination  of 
his  reasons  for  his  onslaught.  When  a  man 
attacks  institutions  he  is  asked  by  “  practi¬ 
cal  ”  persons  what  he  intends  to  set  up  in 
their  place.  To  this  his  reply  must  be  that, 
not  being  the  whole  human  race,  he  does  not 
know,  and  is  content  to  leave  the  matter  to 
his  fellow-men,  his  wfiole  intention  having 
been  to  help  them  to  realize  their  own  dis- 
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comfort  and  to  urge  them  to  replace  their  pre¬ 
judice  in  favour  of  a  certain  way  of  living  with 
a  i^al  faith  in  life.  The  vigour  created  by 
such  a  faith  will  in  course  of  time  beget 
another  prejudice,  which  again  will  have  to 
be  outraged  or  destroyed,  for  that  is  how 
progress  is  made.  Great  works  of  art  are 
produced  in  the  short  periods  when  faith  is 
released  and  they  serve  to  mark  stages,  and  to 
keep  faith  shining  from  summit  to  summit. 

Faced  with  a  mountain  of  prejudice,  Butler 
planted  his  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  we 
who  come  a  generation  after  him  have  the 
privilege  and  proud  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
mountain  move.  May  the  prejudice  we  in  our 
time  create  be  in  favour  of  worthier  aims,  and 
may  there  be  another  and  a  greater  Butler  to 
assist  in  removing  it  when  its  weight  becomes 
intolerable  ! 

But  all  this  does  not  mean  that  Butler,  as 
a  minor  writer  with  an  almost  major  position, 
is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  historic  figure,  or 
that  his  best  book  is  a  novel  for  novelists,  or 
that  a  novel  with  style  is  so  singular  as  to  be 
disquieting,  and  rather  impertinent  at  a  time 
when  there  are  so  many  “  great  writers  ”  with 
no  style  at  all.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  his  works 
cannot  be  read  without  reference  to  Tom  Jones 
or  Humphry  Clinker.  A  book  with  style  is 
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one  which  has  an  unassailable  life  of  its  own. 
The  reading  of  such  a  book  awakens  the  desire 
for  the  company  of  its  peers  and  a  weariness  of 
its  inferiors.  That  is  perhaps  what  is  feared 
by  those  who  suffer  from  the  disease  deplored 
by  Hazlitt,  the  disease  of  reading  new  books. 
But  for  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  not  far 
gone  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than  the 
reading  of  Butler,  beginning  with  Alps  and 
Sanctuaries  and  going  on  to  Erewhon,  The  Owen 
Memoir  and  The  Way  of  all  Flesh.  The  result 
must  be  a  high  admiration  for  a  sound  and 
honest  writer,  an  affection  for  a  very  lovable 
human  being  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  all 
that  is  best  in  English  literature,  which 
contains  of  all  books  the  most  humorous, 
and,  strengthened  by  humour,  upon  occasion, 
the  works  of  the  swiftest  and  purest  imagina¬ 
tion. 
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